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THE LP. CONFERENCE 


The most spectacular feature of the Labour 
Party Conference at Bournemouth this year was 
undoubtedly the overwhelming defeat of the 
Communist Party’s plea for affiliation. Out- 
voted by 6 to 1, the C.P. have now lost their last 
opportunity, for the motion to alter the constitu- 
tion of the Labour Party from a federal struc- 
ture to a monolithic party, was also carried. 
It is now no longer possible for organizations 
like the C.P., the I.L.P. or Commonwealth to 
affiliate themselves as organizations to the 
Labour Party-and still retain their own inde- 
pendent party structure. The Labour colossus 
demands that they shall break up as independent 
organizations and their members can then enter 
the Labour Party as individuals answerable to 
Labour Party discipline. 

The evolution of the Labour Party has long 
been towards this monolithic type of structure. 
But its evolution has unquestionably been greatly 
assisted by the Communist Party’s clamour for 
affiliation. The Labour Party leaders know too 
well, and from hard experience, the disruptive 
tactics of the C.P. Not only Politt, but Laski, 
Bevin and Morrison have read their Lenin. 
They know that his “‘tactic of the United Front” 
aims at getting inside another organization with 
a view to dominating it and seizing control of 
it. Or, failing this, to break it up and leave the 
road clear for the Communist Party. Those 
other disciples of Lenin, the Trotskyists also em- 
ploy the same tactics. 

Needless to say, the larger organizations are 
wise to the game, and the Labour Party has 
now scotched it as a major tactic altogether. 
But the “tactic of the United Front”, and indeed 
the whole conception of truth, the ready willing- 
ness to use deception and abuse trust, which has 
characterized the disciples of Lenin, whether 
Stalinist or Trotskyist, has done immense harm 


Membership Backs the Leaders 

The other point of interest in the Conference 
affects less the details of the business; it reflects 
instead the tone of the organized reformist 
labour movement to-day. For despite criticism 
and disillusionment among workers as a whole, 
and among some members of the Labour Party 
itself, the floor gave its blessing to the leader- 
ship, and showed a pathetic willingness to ac- 
claim “what has already been done” as an 
earnest of socialism in the future. 


No socialist can feel happy about the govern- 
ment’s foreign policy. As a socialist Bevin’s 
policy towards the situation in Greece is quite 
indefensible. As a Trade Unionist, his attitude 
towards Franco Spain is even more glaringly re- 
actionary. No excuses, no explanations can 
palliate such betrayals of the workers of Greece 
and Spain. Yet Bevin has apparently only to 
declare that his foreign policy is not a continua- 
tion of Conservative foreign policy (does one not 
remember some Cabinet talk of ‘the necessity 
for continuity in foreign policy”?) for the rank- 
and-file to give him vociferous support. 


The government has nationalized the Bank of 
England and some sections of industry. But the 
rank-and-file of the Labour Party do not insist 
that the conditions of the workers be radically 
improved. It seems that they are satisfied with 
a change of employers (or is there so much 
change?), and do not feel the necessary to ask 
for real-changes. 


It is all very well to complain that the con- 
ference was very well stage managed; that the 
delegates were steam-rollered into endorsing the 
platform. If this is true (and, as regards the 
intentions of the platform, it probably is true), 
what a reflection on delegates who allow them- 
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Eire may have been one of the backward 
countries, and in many ways may still be 
backward; but we cannot say that she has 
not travelled a long way towards bringing 
herself into line with modern ideas. She 
remained neutral during the war (not, may 
it be whispered, from the purest of idealistic 
motives) but she still has remained abreast of 
the times, and has taken her place beside the 
other capitalist nations through the imposition 
of dictatorial laws, the suppression of indi- 
vidual liberty and free speech, the setting-up 
of concentration camps, and many other 
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actions indicative of the growing totalitarian 
state. 

There is increasing resentment throughout 
the country against the dictatorial attitude of 
the government, the ever increasing restric. 
tions, and the cold-blooded indifference to the 
liberty and welfare of the peopde, 

The Standstill Order for wages is to be 
removed, only to be replaced by another 
Order. The teachers’ strike (now in_ its 


thirteenth week) continues while the govern- 
ment remains indifferent to the thousands of 
children deprived of education. 


It is true 
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pendent party structure. The Labour colossus 
demands that they shall break up as independent 
organizations and their members can then enter 
the Labour Party as individuals answerable to 
Labour Party discipline. 

The evolution of the Labour Party has long 
been towards this monolithic type of structure. 
But its evolution has unquestionably been greatly 
assisted by the Communist Party’s clamour for 
affiliation. The Labour Party leaders know too 
well, and from hard experience, the disruptive 
tactics of the C.P. Not only Politt, but Laski, 
Bevin and Morrison have read their Lenin. 
They know that his “tactic of the United Front” 
aims at getting inside another organization with 
a view to dominating it and seizing control of 
it. Or, failing this, to break it up and leave the 
road clear for the Communist Party. Those 
other disciples of Lenin, the Trotskyists also em- 
ploy the same tactics. 

Needless to say, the larger organizations are 
wise to the game, and the Labour Party has 
now scotched it as a major tactic altogether. 
But the “tactic of the United Front’’, and indeed 
the whole conception of truth, the ready willing- 
ness to use deception and abuse trust, which has 
characterized the disciples of Lenin, whether 
Stalinist or Trotskyist, has done immense harm 
in destroying that mutual trust and _ solidarity 
which used to exist, in part, at least in the 
British Labour Movement before the 1914 war. 








Industrial Notes 


No socialist can feel happy about the govern- 
ment’s foreign policy. As a socialist Bevin’s 
policy towards the situation in Greece is quite 
indefensible. As a Trade Unionist, his attitude 
towards Franco Spain is even more glaringly re- 
actionary. No excuses, no explanations can 
palliate such betrayals of the workers of Greece 
and Spain. Yet Bevin has apparently only to 
declare that his foreign policy is not a continua- 
tion of Conservative foreign policy (does one not 
remember some Cabinct talk of “the necessity 
for continuity in foreign policy’’?) for the rank- 
and-file to give him vociferous support. 


The government has nationalized the Bank of 
England and some sections of industry. But the 
rank-and-file of the Labour Party do not insist 
that the conditions of the workers be radically 
improved. It seems that they are satisfied with 
a change of employers (or is there so much 
change?), and do not feel the necessary to ask 
for real-changes. 


It is all very well to complain that the con- 
ference was very well stage managed; that the 
delegates were steam-rollered into endorsing the 
platform. If this is true (and, as regards the 
intentions of the platform, it probably is true), 
what a reflection on delegates who allow them- 
selves to be “steam-rollered”. It is hard to im- 
agine really militant workers being gagged in 
this fashion without protest. 





Unemployment Increasing 


UNEMPLOYMENT STILL INCREASING 


Unemployment figures are steadily rising month 
by month. The Ministry of Labour reports a fur- 
ther increase of 3000 last month. This is not due 
to any chance factor which may easily be removed. 
The capitalist mode of production showed after 
the last war that it could not absorb all the labour 
forces available on peacetime production. After 
1931 it knew no other way of reducing the unem- 
ployed millions of the depression period than by 
embarking on a_ full-scale armaments race. By 
1938, even this could no longer maintain profits 
and absorb the remaining two millions of peace- 
time unemployed. For capitalist profits and the 
stability of the class system based on them to 
continue the only feasible remedy was war. War 
certainly absorbed the unemployed, and it cer- 
tainly sent profits rocketing in a way that they had 
not done since the last war. 


But now the war has burnt itself out, and the 
stimulus to production which it supplied is with- 
drawn. In every industrial area men are being 
stood off, overtime cut down, and the employed 
workers compelled to try and live on their bare 
wages. The fact that the wartime increase in 
wages was mainly due to increased time worked 
rather than to increased wage rates is now starkly 
obvious, and the lag between such increases 
in wage rates as have been secured and the in- 
crease in the cost of living is making itself appar- 
ent in the larders and meals of industrial workers 
throughout the country. 


SEAMEN'S STRIKE ACTION SUCCEEDS, 


Amidst all the talk of "“arbitration'', 'adjust- 
ment", and the other ruling class euphemisms. for 
the maintenance of industrial servitude, direct 
strike action on the part of the rank and file 
workers still shows where the workers’ power really 
lies. A quarter of an hour after 30,000 seamen 
and dockers had walked out in New York their 
strike was settled, The terms of the agreement 
provided for wage increases of £4. 7. 6. a month 
for seamen with back pay from April Ist, an over- 
time rate of 5/- an hour, and all Sunday work to 
count as overtime. This result, be it noted, was 
not achieved by union leaders hobnobbing with 
the bosses, nor by governmental decision. It 
resulted from the workers using the only power 
they possess, their labour power, to threaten the 
employers with loss of the only thing they really 
care about, their profits. 








the times, and has taken her place beside the 
other capitalist nations through the imposition 
of dictatorial laws, the suppression of indi- 
vidual liberty and free speech, the setting-up 
of concentration camps, and many _ other 
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removed, only to be replaced by another 
Order. The teachers’ strike (now in its 
thirteenth week) continues while the govern- 
ment remains indifferent to the thousands of 
children deprived of education. It is true 
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Food and Clothing Situation 


Not many governmental officials who return 


from posts in Russia describe the conditions ob- 
taining there. An exception, however, is J. J. 


Maloney, the former Australian Minister to 


market, and then make purchases of additional 
foodstuffs at fantastic prices in either the open 
market ‘or Government commercial stores. 


pounds; oranges were 200 roubles a_ kilo— 
£11/13/4—and so one could go on with such 
prices. 
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ana absorp the remaining CWO MONS OF peace 
time unemployed. For capitalist profits and the 
stability of the class system based on them to 
continue the only feasible remedy was war. War 
certainly absorbed the unemployed, and it cer- 
tainly sent profits rocketing in a way that they had 
not done since the last war. 


But now the war has burnt itself out, and the 
stimulus to production which it supplied is with- 
drawn. In every industrial area men are being 
stood off, overtime cut down, and the employed 
workers compelled to try and live on their bare 
wages. The fact that the wartime increase in 
wages was mainly due to increased time worked 
rather than to increased wage rates is now starkly 
obvious, and the lag between such increases 
in wage rates as have been secured and the in- 
crease in the cost of living is making itself appar- 
ent in the larders and meals of industrial workers 
throughout the country. 


As peacetime production replaces war produc- 
tion more and more completely, the incapacity of 
capitalist economy to satisfy the barest needs of 
the workers will become increasingly evident. 
Workers have now seen two periods of relative 
prosperity in their lifetimes: in 1914 to 1918, and 
in 1939 to 1945. The lesson is becoming clearer 
and clearer: only by war can capitalism maintain 
itself. Anticipations of another world war within 
a very few years are not therefore the product 
of mere scaremongering anti-Russians. The logic 
of such fears lies in the experiment of capitalism 
during the last thirty years. 


Meanwhile, the Labour government, with its em- 
phasis on the "need for exports", is simply attemp- 
ting to spin out the life of the capitalist mode of 
production still a few more years. In doing so 
they must accept the responsibility for the length- 
ening dole queues, the emptying larders, the mis- 
erable sterility of the life of the workers which 
capitalism imposes. And the miseries of our social 
and economic system grow steadily more bleak as 
that system falls more and more into its decline. 








NOTICE to all interested 
in an Anarchist Group 
in Bradford, Yorks. 


A meeting will be held on Tuesday, 16th July 

at 7.15 p.m. in the Council Chamber of the 

Mechanics’ Institute, Town Hall Square, 
Bradford. 


The formation of a Group in the locality will 
be discussed, and Harold Day will give an 
introductory talk on Anarchist Philosophy. 


Questions and 
Discussion. 


Admission 
Free. 
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count as overtime. This result, be it noted, was 
not achieved by union leaders hobnobbing with 
the bosses, nor by governmental decision. It 
resulted from the workers using the only power 
they possess, their labour power, to threaten the 
employers with loss of the only thing they really 
care about, their profits. 
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Food and Clothing Situation 


Not many governmental officials who return 
from posts in Russia describe the conditions ob- 
taining there. An exception, however, is J. J. 
Maloney, the former Australian Minister to 
Russia. In a broadcast in Australia on 26th 
April, he stated that some idea of the food 
position in Russia could be gained from the fact 
that the food ration issued to a foreign Press 
Correspondent in Moscow was more than twice 
that granted to a Soviet worker on the highest 
ration scale. While in Russia, he said, he had 
had an opportunity of acquainting himself at 


oe hand with the various branches of economic 
ife. 


THE FOOD SITUATIONS AND 
RATIONING 

“Food and clothing have always been scarce 
commodities for the common. people of 
U.S.S.R.”, he said. 

“With the exception of the relatively short 
period between 1935 and early 1940, when 
rationing was abolished, there has always been 
rationing of food and clothing in the Soviet 
Union, with the common people getting very 
little of either commodity. 

“For the purposes of food rationing, Soviet 
people are divided in classes. First there is 
‘the worker.’ A ‘worker’s ration’ varies accord- 
ing to the type of worker he is. 

“Next comes the ‘employee.’ The term em- 
ployee applies to those whom we in Australia 
would term ‘white collar workers,’ and workers 
who are not actually engaged in industrial pro- 
duction. Theirs is a much lower food ration 
than that of the lowest-grade worker. 

“Then comes the adult non-worker with a 
much lower ration again. It is in this class that 
come the old-aged and invalided people, as also 
would a wife or other person who is unable to 
work, 

“Next comes the children’s ration. This scale 
starts off with the same bread allowance as that 
of the adult non-workers, but has certain items 
on the allowance that the adult non-worker is 
not entitled to receive. The full allowance 
printed on the people’s ration card is, however, 
rarely, if ever, available to the common people. 


0 State Operated Black Market 

“If they are fortunate enough to have some- 
thing to sell they can supplement their meagre 
food ration to selling such a commodity in what 
are known as ‘commission shops’ or in the open 


market, and then make purchases of additional 
foodstuffs at fantastic prices in either the open 
market or Government commercial stores. 

“Prices in both open markets and commercial 
stores generally are around the one level. The 
recent announcement from Moscow regarding 
reductions in food prices actually refers to food 
priced at the ‘commission shops,’ and does not 
affect prices of foodstuffs obtainable on the 
ration-card. 

“When I left Moscow in February of this year 
white bread was selling at the ‘commission shops’ 
at 160 roubles a kilo—£,9/6/8—eggs were 10/6 
to 12/10 each; flour from 45 to 90 roubles a 
kilo—£2/2/6 to £5/5/0 for slightly over two 
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THE LONDON ANARCHIST GROUP 


hold regular 
DISCUSSION LECTURES 
Every Sunday at 7.30 p.m. 
at 8 Endsleigh Gardens, W.C.I. 


(Downstairs) 


—o— 


SERIES OF LECTURES: ON THE SPANISH 
REVOLUTION 
Doreen Moore and 
Margaret Nixon 
Historical Aspects of the Spanish 
Revolution 





30th JUNE 


7th JULY John Hewetson 
Revolution and Counter-Revolution 
in Spain 
14th JULY M. L. Beneri 
Lessons of the Spanish War 
2Ist JULY 
COMMEMORATION MEETING 
The 10th Anniversary of the Spanish 
Revolution 
Anarchist Speakers 


ADMISSION FREE — QUESTIONS INVITED 





pounds; oranges were 200 roubles a kilo— 
£11/13/4—and so one could go on with such 
prices. 


Clothes Dear, Housing Poor 


“On the clothing side, prices are equally high. 
Ladies’ woollen cardigans at 850 to 1,350 roubles 
each; a white voile dress could be had for 2,835 
roubles or £265/7/6. A man could buy a suit 
of clothes at prices ranging from 4,950 to 6,710 
roubles, or in other words, a worker paid in a 
fairly high wage group would have to devote 
one year’s wages or more for a suit. 

“Shoes for men and women are priced from 
1,750 to 5,000-odd roubles a pair. Special pri- 
vileges are granted to special workers to shop 
in these ‘commission shops’ at a 25 per cent. 
discount. Red Army officials and their families 
also receive discounts at ‘commission shops’ 
ranging as high as 50 per cent., as also do privi- 
leged people such as leading ballerinas and 
scientists. 

“The highest strata of Soviet society do not 
have to worry over these shops. They have 
special class shops in which to shop at special 
State prices, but it is not the lot of the com- 
mon people ever to see inside such ‘closed’ shops, 
for admittance can only be gained by special 
passes. 

“Housing conditions for the masses in the 
Soviet Union I found to be deplorably low. One 
has to be fairly high up in the Soviet set-up 
to enjoy more than one room for himself and 
his family. A family of the common people 
would have only ome very small room for the 
whole of its requirements. 

“Large numbers of Soviet citizens live in bar- 
racks, which are attached to the particular under- 
taking in which the person is employed. Larger 
industrial establishments control the housing 
accommodation of those workers, whose contin- 
ued tenancy depends upon the continued employ- 
ment at the particular undertaking. 

“The high party officials, or important people, 
have flats or three or more rooms with all con- 
veniences for themselves, and in most cases also 
have domestic servants to wait upon them. Rest 
homes, sanatoria and such like come under the 
control and administration of the Soviet trade 
union movement. It is only the privileged that 
can hope to gain admittance to such places. 

“The All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions announced last year that the pre-war 
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NFERENCE 


Membership Backs the Leaders 

Oa? *: 

The other point of interest in the Conference 
Tects less the details of the business; it reflects 
stead the tone of the organized reformist 
bour movement to-day. For despite criticism 
ad disillusionment among workers as a whole, 
1d among some members of the Labour Party 
self, the floor gave its blessing to the leader- 
lip, and showed a pathetic willingness to ac- 
aim “what has already been done” as an 
innest of socialism in the future. 


No socialist can feel happy about the govern- 

ent’s foreign policy. As a socialist Bevin’s 
olicy towards the situation in Greece is quite 
defensible. As a Trade Unionist, his attitude 
ywards Franco Spain is even more glaringly re- 
ctionary. No excuses, no explanations can 
alliate such betrayals of the workers of Greece 
nd Spain. Yet Bevin has apparently only to 
eclare that his foreign policy is not a continua- 
on of Conservative foreign policy (does one not 
‘member some Cabinet talk of “the necessity 
w continuity in foreign policy’’?) for the rank- 
nd-file to give him vociferous support. 


The government has nationalized the Bank of 
ngland and some sections of industry. But the 
ink-and-file of the Labour Party do not insist 
wit the conditions of the workers be radically 
nproved. It seems that they are satisfied with 

change of employers (or is there so much 
iange?), and do not feel the necessary to ask 
wv real changes. 

It is all very well to complain that the con- 
‘rence was very well stage managed; that the 
elegates were steam-rollered into endorsing the 
latform. If this is true (and, as regards the 
Hentions of the platform, it probably is true), 
hat a reflection ¢ on de le Hautes who allow them- 
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Eire may have been one of the backward 
countries, and in many ways may still be 
backward; but we cannot say that she has 
not travelled a long way towards bringing 
herself into line with modern ideas. She 
remained neutral during the war (not, may 
it be whispered, from the purest of idealistic 
motives) but she still has remained abreast of 
the times, and has taken her place beside the 
other capitalist nations through the imposition 
of dictatorial laws, the suppression of indi- 
vidual liberty and free speech, the setting-up 
of concentration camps, and many other 
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actions indicative of the growing totalitarian 
state. 

There is increasing resentment throughout 
the country against the dictatorial attitude of 
the government, the ever increasing restric- 
tions, and the cold-blooded indifference to the 
liberty and welfare of the peopde. 

The Standstill Order for wages is to be 
removed, only to be replaced by another 
Order. The teachers’ strike (now in_ its 
thirteenth weck) continues while the govern- 
ment remains indifferent to the thousands of 
children deprived of education. It is true 
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TODAY 


that this may not be much of a loss, and we 
should perhaps accept the government’s valu- 
ation of it. There are other signs of indus- 
trial unrest, and then we see the strong agita- 
tion throughout the country by the Republi- 
can Release Association. We can see the 
attempted suppression of this agitation and 
the arbitrary imprisonment of speakers who 
talk of “‘Boland’s Butchers”’. 

As we review the events of to-day, observe 
the well-fed appearance of the black-clothed 
parasites of the Roman Catholic Church and 
compare it with the condition of the half- 
starved struggling farmer, who is working 
harder through Compulsory Tillage, and eat- 
ing less through high prices and compulsory 
rationing than his father did fifty years ago, 
we wonder how much progress has been made. 
All that the farmer has got as a result of his 
fight for freedom is the compulsory teaching 
of the Irish language and a few extra masses 
for his soul. 

We think of Padraic Pearse on Easter Mon- 
day, 1916, when he bravely read the Procla- 
mation to the Irish People: ‘“‘We declare the 
right of the people of Ireland to the owner- 
ship of Ireland, and to the unfettered control 
of Irish destinies, to be sovereign and inde- 
feasible . . . The Republic guarantees re- 
ligious and civil liberty, equal rights and equal 
opportunities to all its citizens, and declares 
its resolve to pursue the happiness and pros- 
perity of the whole nation and of all its parts, 
cherishing all the children of the nation 
equally and oblivious to the differences fos- 
tered by an alien government, whieh have 
divided a minority from the maioritv in the 
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The other point of interest in the Conference 
Tects less the details of the business; it reflects 
stead the tone of the organized reformist 
bour moyement to-day. For despite criticism 
1d disillusionment among workers as a whole, 
id among some members of the Labour Party 
self, the floor gave its blessing to the leader- 
‘ip, and showed a pathetic willingness to ac- 
aim “what has already been done” as an 
nest of socialism in the future. 


No socialist can feel happy about the govern- 
ent’s foreign policy. As a_ socialist Bevin’s 
ylicy towards the situation in Greece is quite 
defensible. As a Trade Unionist, his attitude 
wards Franco Spain is even more glaringly re- 
‘tionary. No excuses, no explanations can 
illiate such betrayals of the workers of Greece 
il Spain. Yet Bevin has apparently only to 
clare that his foreign policy is not a continua- 
on of Conservative foreign policy (does one not 
member some Cabinet talk of “the necessity 
” continuity in foreign policy”?) for the rank- 
1d-file to give him vociferous support. 


The government has nationalized the Bank of 
gland and some sections of industry. But the 
nk-and-file of the Labour Party do not insist 
at the conditions of the workers be radically 
proved, It seems that they are satisfied with 
change of employers (or is there so much 
inge?), and do not feel the necessary to ask 
© real changes. 


It is all very well to complain that the con- 
rence was very well stage managed; that the 
legates were steam-rollered into endorsing the 
atform, If this is true (and, as regards the 
tentions of the platform, it probably is true), 
hat a reflection on delegates who allow them- 
lves to be “‘steam-rollered”. It is hard to im- 
ine really militant workers being gagged in 
is fashion without protest. 
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AMEN'S STRIKE ACTION SUCCEEDS. 


Amidst all the talk of "arbitration", “adjust- 
mnt", and the other ruling class euphemisms for 
® maintenance of industrial servitude, direct 
tke action on the part of the rank and file 
thors still shows where the workers’ power really 
% A quarter of an hour after 30,000 seamen 
d dockers had walked out in New York their 
ike was settled. The terms of the agreement 
ovided for wage increases of £4. 7. 6. a month 
' seamen with back pay from April Ist, an over- 
1@ rate of 5/- an hour, and all Sunday work to 
unt as overtime. This result, be it noted, was 
t achieved by union leaders hobnobbing with 
» bosses, nor by governmental decision. It 
sulted from the workers using the only power 
’y possess, their labour power, to threaten the 
ployers with loss of the only thing they really 
ro about, their profits. 





Eire may have been one of the backward 
countries, and in many ways may still be 
backward; but we cannot say that she has 
not travelled a long way towards bringing 
herself into line with modern ideas. She 
remained neutral during the war (not, may 
it be whispered, from the purest of idealistic 
motives) but she still has remained abreast of 
the times, and has taken her place beside the 
other capitalist nations through the imposition 
of dictatorial laws, the suppression of indi- 
vidual liberty and free speech, the setting-up 
of concentration camps, and many other 
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actions indicative of the growing totalitarian 
state. 

There is increasing resentment throughout 
the country against the dictatorial attitude of 
the government, the ever increasing restric- 
tions, and the cold-blooded indifference to the 
liberty and welfare of the peopde. 

The Standstill Order for wages is to be 
removed, only to be replaced by another 
Order. The teachers’ strike (now in_ its 
thirteenth week) continues while the govern- 
ment remains indifferent to the thousands of 
children deprived of education. It is true 
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that this may not be much of a loss, and we 
should: perhaps accept the government’s valu- 
ation of it. There are other signs of indus- 
trial unrest, and then we see the strong agita- 
tion throughout the country by the Republi- 
ean Release Association. We can see the 
attempted suppression of this agitation and 
the arbitrary imprisonment of speakers who 
talk of “‘Boland’s Butchers’’. 

As we review the events of to-day, observe 
the well-fed appearance of the black-clothed 
parasites of the Roman Catholic Church and 
compare it with the condition of the half- 
starved struggling farmer, who is working 
harder through Compulsory Tillage, and eat- 
ing less through high prices and compulsory 
rationing than his father did fifty years ago, 
we wonder how much progress has been made. 
All that the farmer has got as a result of his 
fight for freedom is the compulsory teaching 
of the Irish language and a few extra masses 
for his soul. 

We think of Padraic Pearse on Easter Mon- 
day, 1916, when he bravely read the Procla- 
mation to the Irish People: “We declare the 
right of the people of Ireland to the owner- 
ship of Ireland, and to the unfettered control 
of Irish destinies, to be sovereign and inde- 
feasible . . . The Republic guarantees re- 
ligious and civil liberty, equal rights and equal 
opportunities to all its citizens, and declares 
its resolve to pursue the happiness and pros- 
perity of the whole nation and of all its parts, 
cherishing all the children of the nation 
equally and oblivious to the differences fos- 
tered by an alicn government, whieh have 
divided a minority from the majority in the 
past.” 

Poor Pearse! Poor Connolly! Shed your 
tears for those who diced for brave ideals. It 
is the same sad story of all the revolutionary 
movements. The counter-revolutionary agree- 
ment with the insistent demand, the gradual 
substitution of the false for the true, and the 
eventual success of the counter-revolution and 
the domination of the powerful few over the 
duped many. It is the story of the Russian 
Revolution, it is the story of the Trade Union 
movement, it is the story told over and over 
again of the betrayal of the workers’ ideals. 

While the workers remain apathetic and 
submissive, while they allow themselves to 
be hoodwinked by nationalistic jingoism, 
while they accept the resuscitation of a dead 
language as a sign of progress, while they 
blind themselycs to the fact that power and 
authority given to any government can only 
be turned against them—so long will they beg 
and plead and strike in vain. 

Let the workers awaken to one fact, let 
them realize that a change of government is 
only a change of jailers; realize that the 
boundaries of a country are false boundaries 
used to divide the working class. Let them 
sweep away persecutions, prisons and concen- 
tration camps. 

The resurrection of the working class will 
come, and that resurrection will be the death- 
knell of all dictatorships and _ political para- 
sites. 


W. B. 
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unt as overtime. This result, be it noted, was 
t achieved by union leaders hobnobbing with 
» bosses, nor by governmental decision. It 
sulted from the workers using the only power 
»y possess, their labour power, to threaten the 
iployers with loss of the only thing they really 
ro about, their profits. 
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used to divide the working class. Let them 
sweep away persecutions, prisons and concen- 
tration camps. 

The resurrection of the working class will 
come, and that resurrection will be the death- 
knell of all dictatorships and political para- 
sites. 


W. B. 











food and Clothing Situation in Russia 


Not many governmental officials who return 
ym posts in Russia describe the conditions ob- 
ining there. An exception, however, is J. J. 
aloney, the former Australian Minister to 
ussia. In a broadcast in Australia on 26th 
pril, he stated that some idea of the food 
sition in Russia could be gained from the fact 
at the food ration issued to a foreign Press 
wrrespondent in Moscow was more than twice 
at granted to a Soviet worker on the highest 
tion scale. While in Russia, he said, he had 
id an opportunity of acquainting himself at 
st hand with the various branches of economic 
e. 


THE FOOD SITUATIONS AND 
RATIONING 

“Food and clothing have always been scarce 
mmodities for the common people of 
.S.S.R.”, he said. 

“With the exception of the relatively short 
‘riod between 1935 and early 1940, when 
tioning was abolished, there has always been 
tioning of food and clothing in the Soviet 
nion, with the common people getting very 
tle of either commodity. 

“For the purposes of food rationing, Soviet 
‘ople are divided in classes. First there is 
1¢ worker.” A ‘worker’s ration’ varies accord- 
i to the type of worker he is. 

“Next comes the ‘employee.’ The term em- 
loyee applies to those whom we in ‘Australia 
ould term ‘white collar workers,’ and workers 
ho are not actually engaged in industrial pro- 
uction. Theirs is a much lower food ration 
ian that of the lowest-grade worker. 

“Then comes the adult non-worker with a 
uch lower ration again. It is in this class that 
yme the old-aged and invalided people, as also 
i a wife or other person who is unable to 
ork. 

“Next comes the children’s ration. This scale 
arts off with the same bread allowance as that 
{ the adult non-workers, but has certain items 
n the allowance that the adult non-worker is 
ot entitled to receive. The full allowance 
rinted on the people’s ration card is, however, 
wely, if ever, available to the common people. 


ms State Operated Black Market 

“Tf they are fortunate enough to have some- 
hing to sell they can supplement their meagre 
pod ration to selling such a commodity in what 
re known as ‘commission shops’ or in the open 


market, and then make purchases of additional 
foodstuffs at fantastic prices in either the open 
market or Government commercial stores. 

“Prices in both open markets and commercial 
stores generally are around the one level. The 
recent announcement from Moscow regarding 
reductions in food prices actually refers to food 
priced at the ‘commission shops,’ and does not 
affect prices of foodstuffs obtainable on the 
ration-card. 


“When I left Moscow in February of this year 
white bread was selling at the ‘commission shops’ 
at 160 roubles a kilo—é£,9/6/8—eggs were 10/6 
to 12/10 each; flour from 45 to 90 roubles a 
kilo—£2/2/6 to £5/5/0 for slightly over two 
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pounds; oranges were 200 roubles a kilo— 
£11/13/4—and so one could go on with such 
prices. 


Clothes Dear, Housing Poor 


“On the clothing side, prices are equally high. 
Ladies’ woollen cardigans at 850 to 1,350 roubles 
each; a white voile dress could be had for 2,835 
roubles or £265/7/6. A man could buy a suit 
of clothes at prices ranging from 4,950 to 6,710 
roubles, or in other words, a worker paid in a 
fairly high wage group would have to devote 
one year’s wages or more for a suit. 


“Shoes for men and women are priced from 
1,750 to 5,000-odd roubles a pair. Special pri- 
vileges are granted to special workers to shop 
in these ‘commission shops’ at a 25 per cent. 
discount. Red Army officials and their families 
also receive discounts at ‘commission shops’ 
ranging as high as 50 per cent., as also do privi- 
leged people such as leading ballerinas and 
scientists. 

“The highest strata of Soviet society do not 
have to worry over these shops. They have 
special class shops in which to shop at special 
State prices, but it is not the lot of the com- 
mon people ever to see inside such ‘closed’ shops, 
for admittance can only be gained by special 
passes. 

“Housing conditions for the masses in the 
Soviet Union I found to be deplorably low. One 
has to be fairly high up in the Soviet set-up 
to enjoy more than one room for himself and 
his family. A family of the common people 
would have only one very small room for the 
whole of its requirements. 

“Large numbers of Soviet citizens live in bar- 
racks, which are attached to the particular under- 
taking in which the person is employed. Larger 
industrial establishments control the housing 
accommodation of those workers, whose contin- 
ued tenancy depends upon the continued employ- 
ment at the particular undertaking. 

“The high party officials, or important people, 
have flats or three or more rooms with all con- 
veniences for themselves, and in most cases also 
have domestic servants to wait upon them. Rest 
homes, sanatoria and such like come under the 
control and administration of the Soviet trade 
union movement. It is only the privileged that 
can hope to gain admittance to such places. 

“The All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions announced last year that the pre-war 


figures of people to be accommodated in rest 
homes, etc., would be attained in 1945. As 
the pre-war figures of people admitted to these 
rest homes and sanatoria stood at 2,500,000, it 
will readily be seen that it is but a small per- 
centage of the 200,000,000 souls in Soviet Rus- 
sia that can hope to obtain the benefit of a rest 
home or sanatorium. 

“Women of the Soviet Union receive equal 
pay for equal work with men, but as practically 
all work in the Soviet Union is performed on a 
piece-work basis, the social equality depends 
entirely upon a woman’s physical abilty to per- 
form the same amount of work as the man, 
irrespective of the nature of the work. 

“There does not appear to be any work too 
heavy or Iaborious for women to perform in the 
Soviet Union. They fell trees cut and cart 
wood, mine, swing eight and 12-pound hammers 
in repairing or laying rail and tramway lines, 
and operate all kinds of heavy machinery in in- 
dustry. 

“No workers’ compensation as we know it 
exists in the Soviet Union. 

“Injured and sick workers are provided for 
from the Soviet Insurance Fund which since 
1933, has been under the control and administra- 
tion of the trade unions. Payments for tem- 
porary incapacitation are made according to the 
length of service of the person concerned. These 

(continued on p.4) 





ALBERT MELTZER 
RELEASED 





We are very glad to report that our 
comrade Albert Meltzer has been re- 
leased on suspended sentence from the 
Detention Barracks where he was 
serving one year’s imprisonment. At 
the time of his release, he had one 
month to go. 


Readers of War Commentary and 
of Freedom will look forward to see- 
ing articles by Meltzer once again in 
our columns. 
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NARCHISTS have always recognised that 
the so-called criminal instincts are not in- 
Ant in men but are the products of a defective 
society. They have observed the impermanence 
and instability of human institutions and have 
noted how the Socrates and Galileos, ‘‘criminals” 
of former ages, become the heroes in later times. 
Once it was mainly the Church that laid her 
interdict upon any who strayed beyond the nar- 
row limits of christian morality. If the wan- 
derers merely murdered or looted they might be 
pardoned, but if they dared question the auth- 
ority of the holy Church, then they could expect 
nothing less than the wheel or the flames, on 
which to expiate the crimes of science and love 
of truth. 


Nowadays, it is the State that lays down the 
law and evolves for the protection of privileged 
classes and lucrative institutions a code of re- 
striction which so narrows the scope of human 
activity that life has become a mere negative 
thing of repression, dream and desire. For 
every possible crime, a corresponding law has 
been framed, and the wonder is, not that there 
are so many laws but that men should be 
thought capable of such continual diversity of 
crime. Since hardly a month passes without 
new laws being promulgated, it goes without 
saying that the number of crimes one could 
commit grows, too. There are new laws for 
rationing, buying, selling, eating, clothing, print- 
ing, farming, travelling—laws which pry into 
every nook and cranny of life, insisting on this, 
denying us that, until “Justice’’ seems to have 
become a maniac with a Torquemada complex. 

However, bearing in mind all the vicissitudes 
of human systems, especially those based on 
tyranny and authority, it is plain that there can 
be no genuine code of law outside a man’s own 
conscience, his own innate sense of right and 
wrong. ‘This same sense has actuated all re- 
formers and rebels in their protests against 
feudal and oppressive laws and conditions which 
ran counter to a real human conception of jus- 
tice. Sometimes, the “Law’’ follows the dictates 
of the human conscience; more often (and espec- 
jally in latter years) the individual, unless he 
has a specialised knowledge of the law, cannot 
know instinctively whether the action he per- 
forms is just or unjust. The fact that it may 
seem right and just to him is no indication of 
its legality. 

For example, the person who, through feelings 
of sympathy and kindness, gives cake or cigar- 
ettes to a prisoner of war will find himself liable 
to a heavy fine, even imprisonment, and be ex- 
posed to all the obloquy of an insensate legal 
system and a depraved press. 


It can be readily understood, moreover, that 
the people, ignorant as they are of the ramifi- 


cations of the law and fearful of unwittingly 
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FREEDOM—THROUGH ANARCHISM, 29th JUNE, 1946. 


ANARCHISM AND 


With the advent of a Socialist government, 
many were prepared for a saner policy to be 
adopted, especially in the problem of juvenile 
delinquency, of which there were 72,000 cases 
during 1945 alone. But they weré to be keenly 
disappointed. Chuter Ede, the Home Secretary, 
has made his attitude plain enough : — 

“The law is a majestic thing and has got 
to be a little more majestic than it is to-day, 
because the law is an expression of the con- 
sciousness of the community . A police- 
man in uniform is an impressive figure and 
does have an effect on the young mind.” 

Daily Mail, 14/6/46. 

The Mail also reports that our socialist Home 
Secretary “intends to end the fatherly talks by 
policemen and magistrates with offending chil- 
dren, and replace them with policemen and 
women in uniform, and an atmosphere of law 
and majesty as in the adult police courts.” 

Thus one will soon be looking back to “‘the 
good old days” of the Tory régime when at least 
a few magistrates were considerate and fatherly 
towards the young “criminals” brought before 
them. 

There is scarcely scope in this article to con- 
sider the psychological reasons for the motivation 
towards crime in the very young. It is not fully 
appreciated that children have little notion of 








the idea of property. All they see, all they 
desire to touch, to hold, belongs to them by 
right. Not only “finding’s keeping” but ‘“‘see- 
ing’s keeping”, is logic to the infant mind. 

The writer as a child once appropriated from 
a shop a number of price-tickets and show-cards, 
intending to “play shop-keeper”’ himself. He 
does not recollect any feeling of wrong-doing in 
this, nor any sentiment of shame when his 
alarmed parents compelled him to return alone 
with the cards to the scene of the crime and 
hand them back again. Yet how easily might 
this or similar “‘criminal’’ activities have brought 
him before the magistrates and eventually to the 
approved school, as must happen every day to 
hundreds of children. 

No, Mr. Ede, your 19th century attitude will 
not solve this problem. Only a radical change 
in society itself will do that. 

There will always be crime as long as the 
property system is paramount and the state in- 
vents new laws to uphold and petrify the status 
quo. But anarchists envisage a time when all 
property will be held in common, since it is, 
in itself, a product of the communal effort. 
There will then be no state to legislate, no 
judges to accuse, no police to impede, no Special 
Branch to spy. 

But, it will be objected, what about the people 





Our Kind of 
Individualist 


(The following article by E. Armand appear- 
ed in the first issue of his paper L’Unique, 
which is the new title of his former paper 
L’En Dehors. The article explains what the 
paper aims at, and to what sort of person it 
is directed. We have received several enquir- 
ies about Armand and his paper, and are glad 
to print this article, translated and _ slightly 
dapted by A.S., as an expression of his view- 
point.) 


ESSENTIALLY, our paper is intended for a 

certain category of people only, a select 
body, distinct from the general run of society, 
who, in default of a better term, must be re- 
ferred to as “our kind of individualist” and who 


either the products of human mind, or those of 
nature. No asceticism. It recoils from mortifi- 
cation as inconsistent with personal dignity. It 
can both SOW and | reap. It pays no attention 
to what “they say”. Individualism is as young 
as it feels, and while there is a drop of blood 
left in its veins it will fight for a place in the 
sun. 


But the individualist can have no intention of 
gaining this happy life at the expense of others, 
whether his friends or comrades, or only the 
most humble and least important persons in his 
society. He refuses to play the role of trouble 
maker; he would not be the cause of any grief 


for anyone. He abhors the idea that one of the 
membere of hia ‘family’? ehauld he le ame «ac 





CRIME 


whose deep-rooted neuroses still render thei 
dangerous? Who will prevent their anti-social 
activities when there are no police? 

Let us first recall the attitude of men and 
women to-day when they see or are informed 
of the perpetration of a crime. They shrug 
their shoulders (if the crime does not conflict 
with their immediate interests) and do not at- 
tempt to interfere. At the most, they may call 
a policeman, usually too late, to the whereabouts 
of the crime, but they dare not interfere them. 
selves, lest they become identified with the 
guilty party or involved as witnesses in lengthy 
trials, to the detriment of their employment. 

Under Anarchy, however, all men and women 
would be responsible to ensure that no asocial 
acts were committed. This would be quite dif- 
ferent from the methods used in totalitarian sys- 
tems, where every person is a potential police- 
man, expected to spy out sedition even among 
the members of his own family, to the advantage 
of the State. 

After the anarchist revolution men would not 
only be free from the crimes arising from envy, 
fear, false pride or insecurity, but Government, 
the instigator of wars, famines and social chaos, 
and the greatest criminal of all, would be laid 


low for all time. 
IVOR DEAS. 








the pledged word is more often broken than not, 
and the philosophy of “get out of your prob. 
lems as best you can” is the reigning attitude of 
man to his fellowmen, our conception of com: 
radeship, as detailed above, raises itself like a 
lighthouse to remind the world that there are 
still persons capable of resisting the seductions 
and gross appetites of our philistine society. 


We believe that our kind of individualism has 
a bigger following than might at first sight 
appear, and that though scattered there is a not 
inconsiderable number of persons who are trying 
to re-integrate themselves on these lines; people 
who have revolted against social determinism 
and who have decided to submit all ideas to their 
own personal tests. These people we look upon 
as a psychological group apart from those who 
remain in the mass. ‘To them our call goes out, 


We look at “association” as a concrete mani- 
festation of comradeship taking some co-opera- 
tive or mutual form, always provided that it is 
based on a sound understanding of the partici- 
pants’ characters. We know perfectly well that 
if our personality is strengthened in the associa- 
tion, if the long sought goal of harmony is 
reached, it can only be at the expense of our 
liberty. But when he associates, ‘our’ indivi- 





new laws being promulgated, it goes without 
saying that the number of crimes one could 
commit grows, too. There are new laws for 
rationing, buying, selling, eating, clothing, print- 
ing, farming, travelling—laws which pry into 
every nook and cranny of life, insisting on this, 
denying us that, until “Justice” seems to have 
become a maniac with a Torquemada complex. 

However, bearing in mind all the vicissitudes 
of human systems, especially those based on 
tyranny and authority, it is plain that there can 
be no genuine code of law outside a man’s own 
conscience, his own innate sense of right and 
wrong. ‘This same sense has actuated all re- 
formers and rebels in their protests against 
feudal and oppressive laws and conditions which 
ran counter to a real human conception of jus- 
tice. Sometimes, the ‘Law’ follows the dictates 
of the human conscience; more often (and espec- 
jally in latter years) the individual, unless he 
has a specialised knowledge of the law, cannot 
know instinctively whether the action he per- 
forms is just or unjust. The fact that it may 
seem right and just to him is no indication of 
its legality. 

For example, the person who, through feelings 
of sympathy and kindness, gives cake or cigar- 
ettes to a prisoner of war will find himself liable 
to a heavy fine, even imprisonment, and be ex- 
posed to all the obloquy of an insensate legal 
system and a depraved press. 


It can be readily understood, moreover, that 
the people, ignorant as they are of the ramifi- 
cations of the law and fearful of unwittingly 
committing a “crime”, will not do. anything 
which might, by its singularity, attract attention 
to themselves. Better (they think) a_ restricted 
life well within the limitations of the law than 
a fuller life which might overstep the dubious 
bounds between legality and crime. 


There has beén an increase in’ crime recently, 
which is chiefly attributed to the brutalization 
of minds and young natures through the war. 
People, especially impressionable children, could 
not have experienced the horrors of air-attacks, 
seeing friends and relatives die amid the ruins 
of familiar places, nor have been inoculated with 
the poisonous inhumanity of the daily press, 
without drastic changes taking place in their 
own minds, Malnutrition, too, the lack of 
variety in food; fears of the future; repressions 
caused by wartime discipline in the forces or the 
factories, all these have played havoc with the 
robustest mervous systems. Everywhere we 
notice indications of the morbid and the touchy, 
men and women too easily amused at nothing, 
too quickly tired of everything, oscillating and 
unhappy mentalities. Mention should also be 
made at this point of the effects upon children 
and youths of the many cheap films of the 
“Raffles” and “Boston Blackie” variety, which 
glamourise crime and are mainly exhibited in 
working-class areas. 


One might have supposed that judges and 
magistrates would take all these exceptional cir- 
cumstances into consideration when dealing with 
post-war crime. But no! They, too, seem to 
have undergone brutalization. 
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Branch to spy, 


But, it will be objected, what about the people 





Our Kind of 
Individualist 


(The following article by E. Armand appear- 
ed in the first issue of his paper L’Unique, 
which is the new title of his former paper 
L’En Dehors. The article explains what the 
paper aims at, and to what sort of person it 
is directed. We have received several enquir- 
ies about Armand and his paper, and are glad 
to print this article, translated and slightly 
dapted by A.S., as an expression of his view- 
point.) 


ESSENTIALLY, our paper is intended for a 

certain category of people only, a_ select 
body, distinct from the general run of society, 
who, in default of a better term, must be re- 
ferred to as “our kind of individualist” and who 
are, it must be understood, the only variety of 
individualist we are interested in. This sort 
of person is invariably a “non-conformist” with 
regard to the ethics and aesthetics of the bour- 
geoisie, the present system of education, and, 
indeed, with most majority opinions in society. 
He has taken due thought, and has jettisoned 
all those phantoms, those abstract principles 
which had haunted him when he floated back 
and forth on the tides of convention, carried 
along like a cork on such currents as “every- 
body does it”, as the conformer must be. He 
has created for himself a personality which 
resists the influences surrounding it, which pays 
no attention to the vociferous, the braggart, or 
the fickle mobs. He wants to know where he 
is going, though not without having carefully 
considered the route to be followed, and then 
without ever losing sight of the fact that his 
“freedom” must always be dependent on_ his 
“responsibility”. 


What else is “our” individualist? He is a 
person bound to his friends by comradeship 
which we define as “a voluntary past between 
individualists aimed at eliminating all avoidable 
friction and unpleasantness from their mutual 
relationships”. Now this definition is more than 
twenty years old, dating from 1924, and in 1939 
I again wrote: “Our conception of comradeship 
is positive, not negative; constructive, not de- 
structive.” It is because such an idea is creative 
of good will, peace, contentment and harmony 
that it will tend to reduce the unnecessary pain 
of living to an absolute minimum, and that in 
a society indifferent to what remains. All this 
can be achieved without the protection of the 
State, the intervention of governments, or the 
mediation of the law. 


either the products of human mind, or those of 
nature. No asceticism. It recoils from mortifi- 
cation as inconsistent with personal dignity. It 
can both sow and reap. It pays no attention 
to what “they say”. Individualism is as young 
as it feels, and while there is a drop of blood 
left in its veins it will fight for a place in the 
sun. 


But the individualist can have no intention of 
gaining this happy life at the expense of others, 
whether his friends or comrades, or only the 
most humble and least important persons in his 
society. He refuses to play the role of trouble 
maker; he would not be the cause of any grief 
for anyone. He abhors the idea that one of the 
members of his “family” should be in any way 
frustrated on account of his ambitions—on_ his 
account. He could never pardon himself for 
such conduct. 


Nor does he wish to have anything in common 
with those armchair Nietzschians or week-end 
Stirnerites who imagine, poor wretches, that they 
are “affirming their individuality” by petty dis- 
honesty in money matters, on the one hand, or 
on the other, by forcing themselves upon the 
companion of a friend in prison. 


In short, the individualist as we know him 
abominates brutes, cretins, sanctimonious hypo- 
crites, rogues, vagabonds, spivs, smart guys, 
prostitutes, the sophisticated, the filthy, or the 
effeminate, no matter under what ideology they 
conceal themselves. But he also recognizes that 
practice does not always conform to theory, and 
that often, though the spirit is willing, the flesh 
is weak. He holds nothing against his asso- 
ciates on account of their inabilities or their 
weaknesses; he freely forgives them. Conces- 
sions are not rarities with him. And any dam- 
age he does, and suffering he causes, he will 
pay for or rectify to the best of his ability. But 
further than that he will not go; anything be- 
yond compensation is extortion. 


In the midst of a social order in which, de- 
spite frequent pompous discourses and bombastic 
declarations from allegedly responsible persons. 


SS Nee 
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the pledged word is more often broken than not 
and the philosophy of “get out of your prob 
lems as best you can” is the reigning attitude o 
man to his fellowmen, our conception of com 
radeship, as detailed above, raises itself like : 
lighthouse to remind the world that there ar 
still persons capable of resisting the seduction 
and gross appetites of our philistine society. 


We believe that our kind of individualism ha 
a bigger following than might at first sigh 
appear, and that though scattered there is a no 
inconsiderable number of persons who are tryinj 
to re-integrate themselves on these lines; peopl 
who have revolted against social determinisn 
and who have decided to submit all ideas to thei 
own personal tests. These people we look upor 
as a psychological group apart from those whc 
remain in the mass. To them our call goes out 


We look at “association” as a concrete mani: 
festation of comradeship taking some co-opera- 
tive or mutual form, always provided that it i: 
based on a sound understanding of the partici. 
pants’ characters. We know perfectly well that 
if our personality is strengthened in the associa: 
tion, if the long sought goal of harmony it 
reached, it can only be at the expense of ou! 
liberty. But when he associates, ‘“‘our” indivi 
dualist accepts, along with the advantages, the 
disadvantages of the position as well—and he 
does not complain. 


The Marxist: 
to Marx 


HAT “scientific” Socialism is more religion 
than science is well-known to the close 
student of revolutionary movements. The ortho- 
dox Marxian Socialist is a tireless and violent 
critic of everything and everybody except the 
doctrines to which he himself swears allegiance 
Self-criticism is not a conspicuous Marxian vir- 
tue. If Marxism ever was a science, it has long 
ceased to be that; it has gradually imperceptibly 
evolved into a kind of theology. 








The greatness of Marx’s genius, his vast eru- 
dition, his acute reasoning, the splendid sym- 
metry of’his system, have over awed his dis- 
ciples, have overwhelmed them to such an 
extent, that whenever they approached their 
master’s writings, they were filled with fear and 
trepidation, they could not muster enough 
courage to examine his ideas in a cold scientific 
spirit, they did not dare to study him, critically 

They forgot that with all his greatness, Kar! 
Marx was a child of his time, subject to it: 
limitations, which appear considerable to us 
who live in a different age. They forgot that 
the. teacher himself insisted most emnhaticall: 
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glamourise crime and are mainly exhibited in 
working-class areas. 


One might have supposed that judges and 
magistrates would take all these exceptional cir- 
cumstances into consideration when dealing with 
post-war crime. But no! They, too, seem to 
have undergone brutalization. 





TOLSTOL COLLECTION 
DESTROYED 


Information just received in America tells of 
the complete destruction in a storage warehouse 
in Vienna, of a collection of some 400 books 
and pamphlets by and about the Russian novel- 
ist, Leo ‘Tolstoi. 


This Tolstoi library was collected between 
1922 and 1931 by a: group of Europeans and 
Americans living in the neighbourhood of 
Vienna, and calling themselves “The Tolstoi 
Bund.” By wide searching through book stores 
and private homes over Europe, the group was 
able to find a unique collection of all writings 
of Tolstoi, including books, essays, pamphlets, 
diaries and letters, manifestoes and pronounce- 
ments, mostly in German, with a few in French 
and English. It is believed that perhaps only 
in Russia could anything like similar material 
be found. 


When the German Gestapo entered Vienna on 
March 11, 1938 they went directly to the home 
of one of the members and demanded the files 
and library of “The Tolstoi Bund.” When they 
learned that all the records had for years been 
housed in the office of the Society of Friends in 
Singerstrasse, they went there and confiscated 
everything. 


Anticipating some such event, however, the 
Bund had some time before given full ownership 
to an American citizen who had since returned 
to the United States. This person had in turn 
presented them to the Jane Addams Peace Col- 
lection at Swarthmore College. An appeal was 
made to the American Embassy in Vienna for 
aid in securing the books. Officials there put 
pressure on immediately, and the whole collec- 
tion was delivered to the American Embassy. 
Arrangements were made at once for the books 
to be packed and shipped to the United States, 
but the hazards of U-boats and lengthy corres- 
pondence brought many delays. Then Ameri- 
ca’s entry into the war shut down all communi- 
cations. 


Since VE-Day every effort has been made to 
locate this valuable collection and have it ship- 
ped to the United States. But two recent letters 
from Vienna confirm the destruction of the entire 
collection in the storage warehouse of Schenker 
and Company, apparently in one of the Allied 
bombing raids. 

Worldover Press. 









relationships”. Now this definition 1s more than 
twenty years old, dating from 1924, and in 1939 
I again wrote: “Our conception of comradeship 
is positive, not negative; constructive, not de- 
structive.” It is because such an idea is creative 
of good will, peace, contentment and harmony 
that it will tend to reduce the unnecessary pain 
of living to an absolute minimum, and that in 
a society indifferent to what remains. All this 
can be achieved without the protection of the 
State, the intervention of governments, or the 
mediation of the law. 


But our kind of individualist is not only brains 
and spirit. he is neither dry nor niggardly of 
heart. If exclusively a rationalist, he would 
feel himself incomplete, so he accepts sensibility 
as the legitimate sister of sense. ‘This explains 
his plan for freeing his world of unnecessary 
and useless suffering. He knows that to do this 
one must understand “the language of the heart”, 
and prefer agreement to struggle, and modera- 
tion to the unleashing of bitterness and animo- 
sity. 

\ 

Individualism as we understand and teach it 
is conceived in a serene spirit, and without equi- 
vocation. It postulates rectitude, constancy, 
reciprocity, comprehensiveness, even compassion. 
It implies fidelity to the pledged word, whatever 
the matter in hand may be; never to intervene 
in the affairs of other comrades (at least, with- 
out being asked); never to encroach on the rights 
(to property or otherwise) of others, nor to with- 
draw any rights once given, except in cases of 
betrayed trust. This individualist does not wish 
to provoke disquiet, disillusion, torment or tears. 
Liberty must call a halt when it threatens an- 
other with hardship or difficulty. 


Our kind of individualist must not be mis- 
understood. He is no moralist. He revolts 
against the “white lie” of the petty petit-bour- 
geoisie. He has discarded all preconceived 
notions; he recognizes as a motive nothing out- 
side himself. But he knows quite well that an 
individualist must give as well as take. He 
does not ignore the fact that the “‘gentleman’s 
agreement” must be honoured equally with the 
formal bond, 


He utterly repudiates violence, imposition, and 
all coercion and recognizes no man’s right to 
exploit him or domineer over him, what ever 
his personal appearance or level of culture might 
be. He does not wish to receive more than he 
gives, nor give more than he receives. He is 
proud. He sets a value upon his person. It 
means nothing to him that anyone else 
knows him only as a “poor relation”. ‘Towards 
those who would humiliate him, he holds him- 
self always on the defensive, but always ready 
to make peace on a man to man basis. 


Yes, our kind of individualist loves life. It 
makes no secret of it—it revels in the joy of 
living, but in a discreet manner, without din or 
noisy demonstrations. It recognizes happiness 
as its goal. It welcomes anything that will in- 
crease its receptiveness and appreciation for 


yond compensation is extortion, 7 

In the midst of a social order in which, de- 
spite frequent pompous discourses and bombastic 
declarations from allegedly responsible persons, 
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metry of ‘his system, have over awed his dise 
ciples, have overwhelmed them to such an 
extent, that whenever they approached _ their 
master’s writings, they were filled with fear and 
trepidation, they could not muster enough 
courage to examine his ideas in a cold scientific 
spirit, they did not dare to study him, critically, 

They forgot that with all his greatness, Karl 
Marx was a child of his time, subject to its 
limitations, which appear considerable to us, 
who live in a different age. They forgot that 
the teacher himself insisted most emphatically 
that all knowledge was relative, that all ideas 
change, flow and evolute. Surely, Marx did not 
expect his own ideas to prove to be an exception 
to this universal rule. 


According to Marx, all ideas or ideologies, 
as he called them, are mere superstructures, 
“over the material, economic basis.” Any change 
in the said economic basis must produce in- 
evitably a corresponding change in the overlying 
ideologies. How then could he expect his own 
ideology, his own theories, no matter how true 
at the time they were produced, to remain 
stationary in a changing economic world, in a 
world with a changing economic basis? It is 
hard to imagine that so acute and logical a 
reasoner could be guilty of such a gross incon- 
sistency. 


All things flow and change, taught the master, 
who never broke completely with Hegel. All 
things flow and change, except the doctrine that 
teaches, that all things flow and change—accor- 
ding to the overzealous disciples. 


Marx who never tired of ridiculing the con- 
ception of eternal truth, was himself proclaimed 
as the dispenser of eternal truth. History played 
here a little trick on him, as it played on so 
many other prophets and teachers. 


Marx hated all religion and has unwittingly 
and unwillingly created a religion of his own. 
He was a fierce and uncompromising critic, but 
in the hands of his followers, his teachings have 
become dogmas, as hard and as unyielding as 
any. He. was a great doubter and his keen 
analytical mind has dissolved a world of old 
ideas, but his less tough-minded disciples have 
managed to convert his own acid ideas into new 
articles of faith. 


Marx galvanized socialist thought, he gave 
it a new life, made it take a tremendous step 
forward, but at the same time drove it some- 
how into a blind alley. Previous to the great 
Jewish Socialist, and as his contemporaries, we 
see whole clusters of brilliant stars in the firma- 
ment of Socialist thought: Saint-Simon, Four- 
ier, Owen, Blanqui, Hess, Godwin, Proudhon, 
Lassale, Bakounine and many others, all cold 
and original thinkers. Marx belittled them, 
sneered at them, he regarded them as utopians, 
mere ineffective dreamers, but as a matter of 
fact, he drank freely from their lore, he bor- 
rowed from them freely and industriously. 


With Marx and Engels the majestic stream 
of great names comes to a sudden stop. We 
have Socialist thinkers after Marx and Engels, 
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WHISME AND CRIME 


With the advent of a Socialist government, 
many were prepared for a saner policy to be 
idopted, especially in the problem of juvenile 
lelinquency, of which there were 72,000 cases 
luring 1945 alone. But they weré to be keenly 
lisappointed. Chuter Ede, the Home Secretary, 
has made his attitude plain enough: — 

“The law is a majestic thing and has got 
to be a little more majestic than it is to-day, 
because the law is an expression of the con- 
sciousness of the community ... A police- 
man in uniform is an impressive figure and 
does have an effect on the young mind.” 

Daily Mail, 14/6/46. 

The Mail also reports that our socialist Home 
Secretary “intends to end the fatherly talks by 
policemen and magistrates with offending chil- 
fren, and replace them with policemen and 
women in uniform, and an atmosphere of law 
ind majesty as in the adult police courts.” 

Thus one will soon be looking ‘back to “the 
sod old days” of the Tory régime when at least 
| few magistrates were considerate and fatherly 
oo the young “criminals” brought before 
hem. 

There is scarcely scope in this article to con- 
ider the psychological reasons for the motivation 
owards crime in the very young. It is not fully 
ippreciated that children have little notion of 





the idea of property. All they see, all they 
desire to touch, to hold, belongs to them by 
right. Not only ‘‘finding’s keeping” but “‘see- 
ing’s keeping”, is logic to the infant mind. 

The writer as a child once appropriated from 
a shop a number of price-tickets and show-cards, 
intending to “play shop-keeper” himself. He 
does not recollect any feeling of wrong-doing in 
this, nor any sentiment of shame when his 
alarmed parents compelled him to return alone 
with the cards to the scene of the crime and 
hand them back again. Yet how easily might 
this or similar “criminal’’ activities have brought 
him before the magistrates and eventually to the 
approved school, as must happen every day to 
hundreds of children. 

No, Mr. Ede, your 19th century attitude will 
not solve this problem. Only a radical change 
in society itself will do that. 

There will always be crime as long as the 
property system is paramount and the state in- 
vents new laws to uphold and petrify the status 
quo. But anarchists envisage a time when all 
property will be held in common, since it is, 
in itself, a product of the communal effort. 
There will then be no state to legislate, no 
judges to accuse, no police to impede, no Special 
Branch to spy. 

But, it will be objected, what about the people 





whose deep-rooted neuroses still render them 
dangerous? Who will prevent their anti-social 
activities when there are no police? 

Let us first recall the attitude of men and 
women to-day when they see or are informed 
of the perpetration of a crime. They shrug 
their shoulders (if the crime does not conflict 
with their immediate interests) and do not at- 
tempt to interfere. At the most, they may call 
a policeman, ‘usually too late, to the whereabouts 
of the crime, but they dare not interfere them- 
selves, lest they become identified with the 
guilty party or involved as witnesses in lengthy 
trials, to the detriment of their employment. 

Under Anarchy, however, all men and women 
would be responsible to ensure that no asocial 
acts were committed. This would be quite dif- 
ferent from the methods used in totalitarian sys- 
tems, where every person is a potential police- 
man, expected to spy out sedition even among 
the members of his own family, to the advantage 
of the State. 

After the anarchist revolution men would not 
only be free from the crimes arising from envy, 
fear, false pride or insecurity, but Government, 
the instigator of wars, famines and social chaos, 
and the greatest criminal of all, would be laid 
low for all time. 

IVOR DEAS. 





Our Kind of 
Individualist 


‘The following article by E. Armand appear- 
din the first issue of his paper L’ Unique, 
vhich is the new title of his former paper 
“En Dehors. The article explains what the 
miper aims at, and to what sort of person it 
s directed. We have received several enquir- 
es about Armand and his paper, and are glad 
© print this article, translated and _ slightly 
lapted by A.S., as an expression of his view- 
int.) 


RSSENTIALLY, our paper is intended for a 

certain category of people only, a_ select 
ody, distinct from the general run of society, 
vho, in default of a better term, must be re- 
erred to as “our kind of individualist” and who 
An. ES — - _ tines 


either the products of human mind, or those of 
nature. No asceticism. It recoils from mortifi- 
cation as inconsistent with personal dignity. It 
can both sow and reap. It pays no attention 
to what “they say”. Individualism is as young 
as it feels, and while there is a drop of blood 
left in its veins it will fight for a place in the 
sun. 


But the individualist can have no intention of 
gaining this happy life at the expense of others, 
whether his friends or comrades, or only the 
most humble and least important persons in his 
society. He refuses to play the role of trouble 
maker; he would not be the cause of any grief 
for anyone. He abhors the idea that one of the 
members of his “family” should be in any way 


the pledged word is more often broken than not, 
and the philosophy of “get out of your prob- 
lems as best you can” is the reigning attitude of 
man to his fellowmen, our conception of com- 
radeship, as detailed above, raises itself like a 
lighthouse to remind the world that there are 
still persons capable of resisting the seductions 
and gross appetites of our philistine society. 


We believe that our kind of individualism has 
a bigger following than might at first sight 
appear, and that though scattered there is a not 
inconsiderable number of persons who are trying 
to re-integrate themselves on these lines; people 
who have revolted against social determinism 
and who have decided to submit all ideas to their 
own personal tests. ‘These people we look upon 
as a psychological group apart from those who 
remain in the mass. To them our call goes out, 


We look at “association” as a concrete mani- 
festation of comradeship taking some co-opera- 
tive or mutual form, always provided that it is 
based on a sound understanding of the partici- 
pants’ characters. We know perfectly well that 
if our personality is strengthened in the associa- 
tion, if the long sought goal of harmony is 
reached, it can only be at the expense of our 
liberty. But when he associates, “our’’ indivi- 
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From America 


(.0. AMNESTY CAMPAIGN 


The American Committee for Amnesty for 
all objectors to war and conscription give the 
following information. in their Bulletin for 
15/5/46: 

“In a move of international solidarity sixteen 
men on a hunger strike for amnesty in six 
federal prisons sent a cable of support to Dayid 
Fleming and six other Belfast prisoners who 
have pledged to carry on his amnesty hunger 
strike if he dies. The cable was sent to Harry 
Diamond, chairman of the Irish amnesty com- 
mittee in Belfast by Albon Man, secretary of 
the U.S. amnesty committee in New York: 

‘On May 11, the day Sean McCaughey died 
on his hunger strike, a number of jailed U.S. 
political prisoners started a hunger strike for 
amnesty, and over 100 friends and relatives 
of imprisoned men conducted an amnesty 
picket demonstration in Washington,’ the 
cable said. ‘In the name of our hunger 
strikers and all those fighting for amnesty, 
the U.S. amnesty committee extends sympathy 
to David Fleming, now on the 22nd day of 

‘his hunger strike and the six Belfast prisoners 

who have pledged to carry on in the event 

of his death. Our committee also sends its 
condolences for the death of Sean McCaughey. 

The U.S. amnesty committee, which is fight- 

ing to free political prisoners as well as reli- 

gious conscientious objectors, pledges solidarity 
to the Irish amnesty committee’.” 
Amnesty Bulletin (New York), 15/5/46. 





Amnesty Hunger Strikes 


Continue in U.S: Prisons 


Their issue for May 29th reports that: 

“The amnesty hunger strikes by imprisoned 
conscientious objectors which started on May 11, 
date of the picket demonstration in front of the 
White House, are still going strong. 

“In addition to Bent Andresen, who started 
his hunger strike at the Springfield, Mo., federal 
prison, more than 200 days ago, the hunger 
strikers include Igal Roodenko, Malcolm Parker, 
Charles Worley, John Hampton, Richard Zum- 
winkle, and Henry Dyer, all in the Sandstone, 
Minn., prison; Wallace Nelson and Thomas 
Parks in the Danbury, Conn., institution; Al 
Ebeling in the Chillicothe, Ohio, reformatory; 
and Robert Hegler in the Lewisburg, Pa., peni- 
tentiary. David Wieck who was on hunger 
strike in New York and Powell Naeve who was 
on hunger strike in Ashland, Ky., have been 
released. 

“Dyer, who recently joined the ranks of the 
Sandstone fasters for amnesty for conscientious 
objectors, informed Attoney General Tom C. 
Clark of his action in a letter which stated: 
‘Freedom of conscience is a right basic to demo- 
cracy, but it is annulled by the incarceration of 
conscientious objectors.’ 
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But, it will be objected, what about the people 


ur Kind of 
Individualist 


1c following article by E. Armand appear- 
in the first issue of his paper L’ Unique, 
ich is the new title of his former paper 
‘n Dehors. The article explains what the 
er aims at, and to what sort of person it 
lirected. We have received several enquir- 
about Armand and his paper, and are glad 
print this article, translated and _ slightly 
ted by A.S., as an expression of his view- 
at.) 


SSENTIALLY, our paper is intended for a 
certain category of people only, a select 
ly, distinct from the general run of society, 
», in default of a better term, must be re- 
‘ed to as “our kind of individualist” and who 
. it must be understood, the only variety of 
ividualist we are interested in. This sort 
person is invariably a “non-conformist” with 
ard to the ethics and aesthetics of the bour- 
isie, the present system of education, and, 
eed, with most majority opinions in society. 
has taken due thought, and has jettisoned 
those phantoms, those abstract principles 
ich had haunted him when he floated back 
| forth on the tides of convention, carried 
ng like a cork on such currents as “‘every- 
ly does it”, as the conformer must be. He 
created for himself a personality which 
sts the influences surrounding it, which pays 
attention to the vociferous, the braggart, or 
fickle mobs. He wants to know where he 
going, though not without having carefully 
widered the route to be followed, and then 
hout ever losing sight of the fact that his 
eedom” must always be dependent on his 
sponsibility”. 


What else is “our” individualist? He is a 
son bound to his friends by comradeship 
ich we define as “a voluntary past between 
ividualists aimed at eliminating all avoidable 
tion and unpleasantness from their mutual 
itionships”. Now this definition is more than 
nly years old, dating from 1924, and in 1939 
gain wrote: “Our conception of comradeship 
positive, not negative; constructive, not de- 
ictive.” It is because such an idea is creative 
good will, peace, contentment and harmony 
t it will tend to reduce the unnecessary pain 
living to an absolute minimum, and that in 
ociety indifferent to what remains. All this 
| be achieved without the protection of the 
te, the intervention of governments, or the 
diation of the law, 


either the products of human mind, or those of 
nature. No asceticism. It recoils from mortifi- 
cation as inconsistent with personal dignity. It 
can both sow and reap. It pays no attention 
to what “they say”. Individualism is as young 
as it feels, and while there is a drop of blood 
left in its veins it will fight for a place in the 
sun. 


But the individualist can have no intention of 
gaining this happy life at the expense of others, 
whether his friends or comrades, or only the 
most humble and least important persons in his 
society. He refuses to play the role of trouble 
maker; he would not be the cause of any grief 
for anyone. He abhors the idea that one of the 
members of his “family” should be in any way 
frustrated on account of his ambitions—on his 
account. He could never pardon himself for 
such conduct. 


Nor does he wish to have anything in common 
with those armchair Nietzschians or week-end 
Stirnerites who imagine, poor wretches, that they 
are “affirming their individuality” by petty dis- 
honesty in money matters, on the one hand, or 
on the other, by forcing themselves upon the 
companion of a friend in prison. 


In short, the individualist as we know him 
abominates brutes, cretins, sanctimonious hypo- 
crites, rogues, vagabonds, spivs, smart guys, 
prostitutes, the sophisticated, the filthy, or the 
effeminate, no matter under what ideology they 
conceal themselves. But he also recognizes that 
practice does not always conform to theory, and 
that often, though the spirit is willing, the flesh 
is weak. He holds nothing against his asso- 
ciates on account of their inabilities or their 
weaknesses; he freely forgives them. Conces- 
sions are not rarities with him. And any dam- 
age he does, and suffering he causes, he will 
pay for or rectify to the best of his ability. But 
further than that he will not go; anything be- 
yond compensation is extortion. 


In the midst of a social order in which, de- 
spite frequent pompous discourses and bombastic 
declarations from allegedly responsible persons. 
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low for all time. 
IVOR DEAS. 


the pledged word is more often broken than not. 
and the philosophy of “get out of your prob- 
lems as best you can” is the reigning attitude of 
man to his fellowmen, our conception of com- 
radeship, as detailed above, raises itself like a 
lighthouse to remind the world that there are 
still persons capable of resisting the seductions 
and gross appetites of our philistine society. 


We believe that our kind of individualism has 
a bigger following than might at first sight 
appear, and that though scattered there is a not 
inconsiderable number of persons who are trying 
to re-integrate themselves on these lines; people 
who have revolted against social determinism 
arid who have decided to submit all ideas to their 
own personal tests. ‘These people we look upon 
as a psychological group apart from those who 
remain in the mass. To them our call goes out. 


We look at “association” as a concrete mani- 
festation of comradeship taking some co-opera- 
tive or mutual form, always provided that it is 
based on a sound understanding of the partici- 
pants’ characters. We know perfectly well that 
if our personality is strengthened in the associa- 
tion, if the long sought goal of harmony is 
reached, it can only be at the expense of our 
liberty. But when he associates, “our” indivi- 
dualist accepts, along with the advantages, the 
disadvantages of the position as well—and he 
does not complain. 
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ing to free political prisoners as well as reli- 

gious conscientious objectors, pledges solidarity 
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to the Irish amnesty committee’. 
Amnesty Bulletin (New York), 15/5/46. 


Amnesty Hunger Strikes 


Continue in U.S; Prisons 


Their issue for May 29th reports that: 

“The amnesty hunger strikes by imprisoned 
conscientious objectors which started on May 11, 
date of the picket demonstration in front of the 
White House, are still going strong. 

“In addition to Bent Andresen, who started 
his hunger strike at the Springfield, Mo., federal 
prison, more than 200 days ago, the hunger 
strikers include Igal Roodenko, Malcolm Parker, 
Charles Worley, John Hampton, Richard Zum- 
winkle, and Henry Dyer, all in the Sandstone, 
Minn., prison; Wallace Nelson and Thomas 
Parks in the Danbury, Conn., institution; Al 
Ebeling in the Chillicothe, Ohio, reformatory; 
and Robert Hegler in the Lewisburg, Pa., peni- 
tentiary. David Wieck who was on hunger 
strike in New York and Powell Naeve who was 
on hunger strike in Ashland, Ky., have been 
released. 

“Dyer, who recently joined the ranks of the 
Sandstone fasters for amnesty for conscientious 
objectors, informed Attoney General Tom C, 
Clark of his action in a letter which stated: 
‘Freedom of conscience is a right basic to demo- 
cracy, but it is annulled by the incarceration of 
conscientious objectors.’ 

“Seven other men took part in amnesty fasts 
starting on May 11 and lasting several days.” 

Amnesty Bulletin (New York), 29/5/46. 








The Marxists’ Inhumanity 


to Marx 


HAT “scientific” Socialism is more religion 
than science is well-known to the close 
student of revolutionary movements. The ortho- 
dox Marxian Socialist is a tireless and violent 
critic of everything and everybody except the 
doctrines to which he himself swears allegiance. 
Self-criticism is not a conspicuous Marxian vir- 
tue. If Marxism ever was a science, it has long 
ceased to be that; it has gradually imperceptibly 
evolved into a kind of theology. 


The greatness of Marx’s genius, his vast eru- 
dition, his acute reasoning, the splendid sym- 
metry of his system, have over awed his dis- 
ciples, have overwhelmed them to such an 
extent, that whenever they approached their 
master’s writings, they were filled with fear and 
trepidation, they could not muster enough 
courage to examine his ideas in a cold scientific 
spirit, they did not dare to study him, critically. 

They forgot that with all his greatness, Karl 
Marx was a child of his time, subject to its 
limitations, which appear considerable to us, 
who live in a different age. They forgot that 
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but they are of a somewhat stunted growth. 
The race of the giants is gone. Whom have we 
after Marx and Engels? Kautsky, Merhing, 
Lafargue, Jaures, Hyndman, Enrico Ferri, 
Labriola, Edward Bernstein, Daniel DeLeon, 
Plechanoff, Lenine, Trotsky and a few other 
lesser men. ‘There is little originality, little of 
the creative, about any of them; they are all, 
with the possible exception of Lenine, the 
founder of Bolshevism and Bernstein, the bold, 
not too bold revisionist, not much more than 
interpreters, commentators and popularizers, 
men who chew the cud, who eternally repeat 
with but slight variations the master’s words. 
Like little children who are afraid to let go the 
strings of the mother’s apron, they dare not 
advance a step beyond Marx. Even those 
among them, who, like Lenine, have partly for- 
saken him, have done the forsaking in his 
name, hide behind his broad back, attribute 
their new ideas to him, explain them by finding 
new hidden meanings in his words. 

Like all theologians the Marxists have de- 
veloped great skill in finding several meanings, 
where originally, there grew but one. The 
rightwing Socialists assure us that Karl Marx 
was a sedate and moderate old gentleman, who 
believed in democracy, parliamentarism and 
the rule of the pneonle. ‘The communists insist 


elationships”. Now this definition is more than 
wenty years old, dating from 1924, and in 1939 
again wrote: “Our conception of comradeship 
§ positive, not negative; constructive, not de- 
tructive.” It is because such an idea is creative 
f good will, peace, contentment and harmony 
hat it will tend to reduce the unnecessary pain 
{ living to an absolute minimum, and that in 
society indifferent to what remains. All this 
an be achieved without the protection of the 
slate, the intervention of governments, or the 
nediation of the law. 


But our kind of individualist is not only brains 
nd spirit. he is neither dry nor niggardly of 
leart. If exclusively a rationalist, he would 
eel himself incomplete, so he accepts sensibility 
§ the legitimate sister of sense. ‘This explains 
is plan for freeing his world of unnecessary 
nd useless suffering. He knows that to do this 
ne must understand “the language of the heart’’, 
nd prefer agreement to struggle, and modera- 
ion to the unleashing of bitterness and animo- 
ity. 


\ 

Individualism as we understand and teach it 
§ conceived in a serene spirit, and without equi- 
‘ocation. It postulates rectitude, constancy, 
eciprocity, comprehensiveness, even compassion. 
t implies fidelity to the pledged word, whatever 
he matter in hand may be; never to intervene 
n the affairs of other comrades (at least, with- 
lt being asked); never to encroach on the rights 
lO property or otherwise) of others, nor to with- 
raw any rights once given, except in cases of 
etrayed trust. This individualist does not wish 
0 provoke disquiet, disillusion, torment or tears. 
Aberty must call a halt when it threatens an- 
ther with hardship or difficulty. 


Our kind of individualist must not be mis- 
inderstood. He is no moralist. He revolts 
gainst the “white lie” of the petty petit-bour- 
eoisie. He has discarded all preconceived 
iotions; he recognizes as a motive nothing out- 
ide himself. But he knows quite well that an 
idividualist must give as well as take. He 
oes not ignore the fact that the ‘“‘gentleman’s 
greement” must be honoured equally with the 
mal bond, 


He utterly repudiates violence, imposition, and 
Il coercion and recognizes no man’s right to 
xploit him or domineer over him, what ever 
is personal appearance or level of culture might 
¢. He does not wish to receive more than he 
ives, nor give more than he receives. He is 
oud, He sets a value upon his person. It 
means nothing to him that anyone else 
nows him only as a “poor relation”, Towards 
hose who wotld humiliate him, he holds him- 
elf always on the defensive, but always ready 
) make peace on a man to man basis, 


Yes, our kind of individualist loves life. It 
lakes no secret of it—it revels in the joy of 
ving, but in a discreet manner, without din or 
oisy demonstrations. It recognizes happiness 
§ its goal. It welcomes anything that will in- 
ease its receptiveness and appreciation for 


further than that he will not go; anything be: 
yond compensation is extortion. 


In the midst of a social order in which, de- 
spite frequent pompous discourses and bombastic 
declarations from allegedly responsible persons. 


Erne 
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Me greatness OF Marx's genius, Mis vast cru- 
dition, his acute reasoning, the splendid sym- 
metry of ‘his system, have over awed his dis- 
ciples, have overwhelmed them to such an 
extent, that whenever they approached their 
master’s writings, they were filled with fear and 
trepidation, they could not muster enough 
courage to examine his ideas in a cold scientific 
spirit, they did not dare to study him, critically. 

They forgot that with all his greatness, Karl 
Marx was a child of his time, subject to its 
limitations, which appear considerable to us, 
who live in a different age. They forgot that 
the teacher himself insisted most emphatically 
that all knowledge was relative, that all ideas 
change, flow and evolute. Surely, Marx did not 
expect his own ideas to prove to be an exception 
to this universal rule. 


According to Marx, all ideas or ideologies, 
as he called them, are mere superstructures, 
“over the material, economic basis.” Any change 
in the said economic basis must produce in- 


‘evitably a corresponding change in the overlying 


ideologies. How then could he expect his own 
ideology, his own theories, no matter how true 
at the time they were produced, to remain 
stationary in a changing economic world, in a 
world with a changing economic basis? It is 
hard to imagine that so acute and logical a 
reasoner could be guilty of such a gross incon- 
sistency. 


All things flow and change, taught the master, 
who never broke completely with Hegel. All 
things flow and change, except the doctrine that 
teaches, that all things flow and change—accor- 
ding to the overzealous disciples. 


Marx who never tired of ridiculing the con- 
ception of eternal truth, was himself proclaimed 
as the dispenser of eternal truth. History played 
here a little trick on him, as it played on so 
many other prophets and teachers. 


Marx hated all religion and has unwittingly 
and unwillingly created a religion of his own. 
He was a fierce and uncompromising critic, but 
in the hands of his followers, his teachings have 
become dogmas, as hard and as unyielding as 
any. He. was a great doubter and his keen 
analytical mind has dissolved a world of old 
ideas, but his less tough-minded disciples have 
managed to convert his own acid ideas into new 
articles of faith. 


Marx galvanized socialist thought, he gave 
it a new life, made it take a tremendous step 
forward, but at the same time drove it some- 
how into a blind alley. Previous to the great 
Jewish Socialist, and as his contemporaries, we 
see whole clusters of brilliant stars in the firma- 
ment of Socialist thought: Saint-Simon, Four- 
ier, Owen, Blanqui, Hess, Godwin, Proudhon, 
Lassale, Bakounine and many others, all cold 
and original thinkers. Marx belittled them, 
sneered at them, he regarded them as utopians, 
mere ineffective dreamers, but as a matter of 
fact, he drank freely from their lore, he bor- 
rowed from them freely and industriously. 


With Marx and Engels the majestic stream 
of great names comes to a sudden stop. We 
have Socialist thinkers after Marx and Engels, 
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advance a step beyond Marx. Even those 
among them, who, like Lenine, have partly for- 
saken him, have done the forsaking in his 
name, hide behind his broad back, attribute 
their new ideas to him, explain them by finding 
new hidden meanings in his words. 


Like all theologians the Marxists have de- 
veloped great skill in finding several meanings, 
where originally, there grew but one. The 
rightwing Socialists assure us that Karl Marx 
was a sedate and moderate old gentleman, who 
believed in democracy, parliamentarism and 
the rule of the people. The communists insist 
that he was a fiery young revolutionist, con- 
temptuous of reforms and gradual ameliora- 
tion, who believed that the ruthless dictator- 
ship of the proletariat was the one and only 
road+to the new social system. Each of the two 
parties find abundant proof of its views in 
his writings. This is made easier by the fact 
that “Marx was not exactly the most lucid of 
writers. There are times when he seems to be 
able to hold his own with the Oracles of Greece. 


Marx’s writings have become similar to the 
Old Testament, which is revered by both Jews 
and Christians, but differently interpreted. And 
Marx himself is beginning to take on the ap- 
pearance of Janus, the Roman God with two 
faces, one turned to the East, the other West- 
ward. ‘The founder of Scientific Socialism has 
become the founder of two Scientific Social- 
isms. There are two Marxes now, each claim- 
ing to be the original, genuine Marx. There 
are two Messiahs, a true and a false Messiah, 
each denouncing and despising the other, 

There is good reason to believe that the num- 
ber of Marxes will grow and multiply in the 
future. For theology, unlike science, is unflex- 
ible, it cannot bend, but must break. And so 
Marxism seems to be in the process of break- 
ung up into a number of warring religious sects. 


Karl Marx and ‘his theories have had on the 
one hand exceptional luck: they attracted an 
enormous amount of attention. On the other 
hand, Marxism was rather unfortunate in hav- 
ing been examined by few scholars in the 
proper mood. It has seldom been studied seri- 
ously and intensely by men who were not 
strongly prejudiced, either for or against it. 
The students of Marxism were generally either 
members of some Socialist party, who had to 
adapt it to the demands and needs of their 
party, or they were men who were more or less 
hostile to the Socialist ideal, and who, there- 
fore, even when they tried to be impartial in 
their judgment of Marxism, at least did not 
devote themselves to the study of it with the 
zeal that it deserves. 


The opponents of Socialism, even when they 
were fair-minded gave the Marxian theories, 
but lukewarm attention, the Socialists studied 
them often with great diligence, but with un- 
critical minds. 


And thus, one may say that the great Marx- 
ian mine is still largely undeveloped, its valuable 
ore is still not entirely extracted, it is still await- 
ing the right kind of miners, who are not in 
their own way when working a mine. 


Dr. J. GLOBUS 








Discussion of the Milhailovich trial presents 
many difficulties, unless one analyses the com- 
plexities involved. If Mihailovich were an 
idealised revolutionary fighter making a heroic 
stand before his reactionary judges, socialist 
opinion would exhibit no hesitations. If, on the 
other hand, he was seen as a double-dyed villain 
of reaction brought before the righteous indig- 
nation of the saviours of the Jugo-Slav people, 
socialists might feel some reservations, some 
twinges of doubt perhaps, but nothing like the 
uncomfortable feelings which his trial actually 
is causing them. For although the Stalinists 
represent this latter picture as the truth, neither 
of the above alternatives is even remotely like 
the reality. 

In actual fact, Mihailovich was the represen- 
tative of the former Jugo-Slav emigré govern- 
ment of London and Cairo. He was also the 
representative of the British government at the 
time when it supported King Peter instead of 
Tito. But when the latter ousted the monarch- 
ists and made Jugo-Slavia a vassal state of the 
Soviet Union, the British abandoned Mihailo- 
vich as-their quisling, and he now is having to 
face the fate of those who are defeated by a 
totalitarian opponent. Roughly speaking that 
represents the foreign policy side of the business. 
How complicated that policy was has been 
underlined by the-evidence so far presented at 
the trial, which shows Britain and America first 
opposing Tito and then recognizing him as well 
as Mihailovich, and finally dropping the Chetnik 
leader altogether. 


It is possible to say that the trial and its 
protagonists and outcome are no concern of 
ours, and certainly it is difficult to find much 
in common between Mihailovich and any revo- 
lutionary forces. But the sense of discomfort 
persists, because it is always hateful to see one 
man brought to bay by his much more numerous 
and powerful enemies. The operation of the 
law, of overwhelming force directed against an 
individual, is always repulsive in this way, and 
one’s sympathies go out to the solitary figure 
whatever his alleged crime or motives. In Mi- 
hailovich’s case, his circumstances call for sym- 
pathy still more because of the unscrupulousness 
of Tito’s régime, its totalitarian nature, and its 
terroristic rule by its secret police, the OZNA. 


PROBLEMS OF JUGO-SLAV 
RESISTANCE 


The assumption of the prosecution is that 
Tito could never have been wrong, so that any- 
one who ever opposed him is manifestly a traitor. 
This is the view naively put up by the Soviet 
government, and by the National Communist 
Parties. It is not a peculiar viewpoint, for all 
governments assume that those who actively 
oppose them are “traitors” engaged in “sedition”. 


FREEDOM—THROUGH ANARCHISM; 29th JUNE, 1946. 


Tito’s instructions were to relieve pressure on 
the Russian front by attacks on Axis soldiery 
rezardless of the local consequences in Jugo- 
Stavia, Mihailovich followed the instructions of 
the emigr$ government and its Allied advisers. 


CONFLICTS BETWEEN 
CHETNIKS AND PARTISANS 


But these differing objectives produced a clash 
between the two sections of the Resistance move- 
ment, less because they were incompatible in 
themselves, than because of the effects of their 
application on their supporters. For when Tito’s 
partisans wrecked a train or undertook some 
other diversionary exploit against the Axis 
troops, it was not they who felt the force of the 
reprisals exacted. ‘These fell instead on the 
local population, the very people who formed 
the basis cf Mihailovich’s support. While they 
were massacred, Tito’s mobile groups were out 
of the way in the mountains. According to 
Tito’s official figures one and a half million 
Jugo-Slavs were massacred in this way as repri- 
sals. But this enormous number was the price 
paid for German casualties in the Balkans esti- 
mated at a mere 15,000. That is to say that 
for every German killed by the Partisans, 100 
villagers lost their lives, and as the direct result 
of Partisan policy. 

It is evident that to the Chetniks, therefore, 
these partisans who rated peasant life so cheaply 
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compared with the small gains in relieving the 
Russian front, and who furthermore never di- 
rectly suffered the reprisals for their policy, 
(although they suffered much in direct clashes 
with Axis forces), seemed a menace to the mass 
resistance movement of the Jugo-Slav peasants 
who made up the bulk of the population. When 
one recalls that it was this mass resistance move- 
ment of the local populations which liberated 
much of the country before the advancing Rus- 
sian armies, the activities of the Partisans cer- 
tainly could not have been regarded very favour- 
ably by peasants who had seen their friends and 
relatives massacred in reprisals. Nor were they 
much reassured when the Russians disarmed the 
Chetniks and arrested and executed their leaders. 


This is the background against which the 
Mihailovich trial should be judged. In the light 
of it, the question of whether the accused is 
guilty or not seems almost an irrelevancy, for 
the purpose of the trial is to justify the past 
and present policy of the Partisan dictatorship, 
and to discredit the Allied powers in favour ot 
Russia. Mihailovich is almost certain to be 
found guilty, though whether he will be executed 
may well depend upon the attitude of the British 
and American governments. As propaganda to 
the Jugo-Slav people it will probably be ‘a fail- 
ure, for the victims of the governmental terror 
exercised by the omnipotent secret police 
(OZNA) will not readily swallow the self-justifi- 
cations of their oppressors. 


The Mihailoviteh Trial) Displacec 


The writer, William Hemmings, is a Labour 
Officer in the Relief scheme in Germany. 

Drain-pipes stick in the ground, half out; 
gardening has stopped; the steam-roller will have 
to be cancelled. We have toiled all winter in 
the mud, but now that spring has come Higher 
Authority has decided that the camp should be 
closed. Eleven hundred people are to pack 
and go. Even now they are being loaded into 
trucks. Everyone wears a tense, expectant look, 
but they have little to gain by moving. For 
them it just means beginning all over again. 

I am deputed to take the Hungarian transport 
to Esens, 300 kilometres off. There is no time 
to go round bidding people goodbye. We pack 
rations for two days and get 160 people together, 
ready for the journey. Vehicles are serviced, 
and off we go. 

After we have been going for two hours, a ten 
minute break is observed. It is a pleasant break, 
for the sun is warming to the people lolling on 
grass verges. But “Bloody D.P.’s” is written 
on the contemptuous faces of passers-by. 

Tragedy is suddenly thrust upon us . A 
Polish Army car, driven at about 60 m.p.h., 
knocks down a seventeen year old girl. She dies 
within two minutes. 

Another disaster follows. One of our Ger- 
man-driven lorries suddenly swerves across the 
road and goes clean over on its side. Four or 
five people are injured, but fortunately, none 
seriously. The worst casualty is a woman who 
had insisted on sitting with the driver, as her 
baby, she said,- needed fresh air. She has 
cuts about the head, but the baby appears to be 


Farmers and Foodstuffs 


The Minister of Agriculture, in announcing 
the sudden large cut in imported foodstuffs, de- 
scribed it as “almost catastrophic”. Whether he 
referred only to the producers and consumers or 
whether his sympathy was also extended to the 
big millers and importers whose profits, already 
lessened by the higher percentage of extraction 
on bread grains, are now further imperilled, was 
not clear. But the present situation emphasises 
once again the insoluble dilemma which con- 
fronts every Government of this country as to 
what degree of self-sufficiency it is desirable 
for British agriculture to attain. In between 
wars it is essential that, in order to maintain 
the existing import-export set-up, British far- 
mers should buy as much imported feeding-stuffs 
as they can persuade their unfortunate animals 
to swallow. This is essential because the sale 
of foodstuffs, both for human and animal con- 


dilemma, a skeleton framework of the old im- 
port system must be kept in working order so 
that it can once more be quickly expanded and 
oer when conditions again become “nor- 
mal. 

At any time it would be possible for this 
country to provide some 90% of its present food 
consumption level, but it is important, from the 
standpoint of the ruling class however, that this 
fact be not generally realized. People must 
continue to believe that without the import- 
export arrangement they would starve. Like- 
wise, when farmers are exhorted to make their 
farms more self-sufficient in animal feeding- 
stuffs it is vital that they should not find out 
that they can be almost completely self-suffi- 
cient. If the cattle of Britain for example, 
became accustomed in time of war to depend 
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ported flour when it once more started to arrive 
at our ports? Even a pig’s capacity is limited. 


Political Irrelevance. 

Against the fundamental problem referred to 
above, the Parliamentary Debate on June 18th 
on the food situation in general and the effects 
of the new cut in Feeding-stuff Rations in par- 
ticular seems largely irrelevant. As long as it 
is necessary to keep two contradictory policies 
going at the same time such crises will continue 
to occur, though a little more skill and manipu- 
lation might have mitigated the present one. 
Meanwhile the inevitable dilemma provides good 
material for the Conservative Opposition, who 
are no doubt glad that they can disclaim any 
responsibility for a situation which would, with 
possible minor modifications, have occurred in 
anv case and for which they equally have no 





totalitarian opponent. Roughly speaking that 
represents the foreign policy side of the business. 
How complicated that policy was has been 
underlined by the-evidence so far presented at 
the trial, which shows Britain and America first 
opposing Tito and then recognizing him as well 
as Mihailovich, and finally dropping the Chetnik 
leader altogether. 


It is possible to say that the trial and its 
protagonists and outcome are no concern of 
ours, and certainly it is difficult to find much 
in common between Mihailovich and any revo- 
lutionary forces. But the sense of discomfort 
persists, because it is always hateful to see one 
man brought to bay by his much more numerous 
and powerful enemies. The operation of the 
law, of overwhelming force directed against an 
individual, is always repulsive in this way, and 
one’s sympathies go out to the solitary figure 
whatever his alleged crime or motives. In Mi- 
hailovich’s case, his circumstances call for sym- 
pathy still more because of the unscrupulousness 
of Tito’s régime, its totalitarian nature, and its 
terroristic rule by its secret police, the OZNA. 


PROBLEMS OF JUGO-SLAV 
RESISTANCE 


The assumption of the prosecution is that 
Tito could never have been wrong, so that any- 
one who ever opposed him is manifestly a traitor. 
This is the view naively put up by the Soviet 
government, and by the National Communist 
Parties. It is not a peculiar viewpoint, for all 
governments assume that those who actively 
oppose them are “‘traitors” engaged in “sedition”. 
Such simple statements of the case serve how- 
ever to conceal the very complicated cross- 
currents which underly the problems of the 
Resistance movements. 


Whatever Mihailovich’s allegiance was, there 
seems no doubt that his supporters were mainly 
the peasantry, still dependent on the land and 
their villages for their means of living. Tito, 
on the other hand, drew his supporters from 
urban industrial workers, students, and others 
whose means of life had disappeared with the 
German occupation and who therefore formed 
roving bands. It has already been pointed out 
by many observers that the actions of the Chet- 
niks and the Partisans were dependent on the 
loyalties of their respective leaders. Whereas 
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mated at a mere 15,000. That is to say that 
for every German killed by the Partisans, 100 
villagers lost their lives, and as the direct result 
of Partisan policy. 

It is evident that to the Chetniks, therefore, 
these partisans who rated peasant life so cheaply 
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May wel depend upon the attitude of the British 
and American governments. As propaganda to 
the Jugo-Slav people it will probably be a fail- 
ure, for the victims of the governmental terror 
exercised by the omnipotent secret police 
(OZNA) will not readily swallow the self-justifi- 
cations of their oppressors. 





Another disaster follows. One of our Ger+ 
man-driven lorries suddenly swerves across the 
road and goes clean over on its side. Four or 
five people are injured, but fortunately, none 
seriously. The worst casualty is a woman who 
had insisted on sitting with the driver, as her 
baby, she said,- needed fresh air. She has 
cuts about the head, but the baby appears to be 





Farmers and Foodstuffs 


The Minister of Agriculture, in announcing 
the sudden large cut in imported foodstuffs, de- 
scribed it as “almost catastrophic”. Whether he 
referred only to the producers and consumers or 
whether his sympathy was also extended to the 
big millers and importers whose profits, already 
lessened by the higher percentage of extraction 
on bread grains, are now further imperilled, was 
not clear. But the present situation emphasises 
once again the insoluble dilemma which con- 
fronts every Government of this country as to 
what degree of self-sufficiency it is desirable 
for British agriculture to attain. In between 
wars it is essential that, in order to maintain 
the existing import-export set-up, British far- 
mers should buy as much imported feeding-stuffs 
as they can persuade their unfortunate animals 
to swallow. This is essential because the sale 
of foodstuffs, both for human and animal con- 
sumption, is the only way that peoples of “un- 
developed” colonial countries can pay for, the 
mostly shoddy, manufactured goods they are 
more or less forced to purchase. (The force 
used consists of a financial strangle-hold, the 
intricacies and subtleties of which need not con- 
cern us now). Furthermore the foodstuffs that 
this country imports provide very profitable bal- 
last for ships returning to this country to collect 
more shoddy goods. In time of war, however, 
(and wars now seem to occur with increasing 
frequency) the smooth running of this admirable 
arrangement is badly interrupted, and a sudden 
and much greater degree of self-sufficiency in 
food for this country becomes imperative for 
survival. But at the same time, and here is the 





dilemma, a skeleton framework of the old im- 
port system must be kept in working order so 


that it can once more be quickly expanded and ' 


poe gh when conditions again become “nor- 
mal. 

At any time it would be possible for this 
country to provide some 90% of its present food 
consumption level, but it is important, from the 
standpoint of the ruling class however, that this 
fact be not generally realized. People must 
continue to believe that without the import- 
export arrangement they would starve. Like- 
wise, when farmers are exhorted to make their 
farms more self-sufficient in animal feeding- 
stuffs it is vital that they should not find out 
that they can be almost completely self-suffi- 
cient. If the cattle of Britain for example, 
became accustomed in time of war to depend 
for their protein requirements entirely on 
healthy, fresh food produced on the farm they 
might refuse to consume the bye-products of 
soap-manufacture in times of peace. Which 
would be a serious blow to our economic sys- 
tem. 

Likewise, should the human workers of. this 
country acquire a taste for decent nutritious 
bread (a rather unlikely occurrence) they might 
resent the most valuable part of the grain being 
fed to pigs when peace returned. Actually it 
is admitted by the “experts” that this country 
could now maintain its 1939 pig population on 
kitchen waste from urban areas alone (see Far- 
mers Weekly, 14/6/46.) But one has to think 
ahead in these things, and if this were done who 
or what could be found to consume the im- 


ported flour when it once more started to arrive 
at our ports? Even a pig’s capacity is limited. 


Political Irrelevance. 


Against the fundamental problem referred to 
above, the Parliamentary Debate on June 18th 
on the food situation in general and the effects 
of the new cut in Feeding-stuff Rations in par- 
ticular seems largely irrelevant. As long as it 
is necessary to keep two contradictory policies 
going at the same time such crises will continue 
to occur, though a little more skill and manipu- 
lation might have mitigated the present one. 
Meanwhile the inevitable dilemma provides good 
material for the Conservative Opposition, who 
are no doubt glad that they can disclaim any 
responsibility for a situation which would, with 
possible minor modifications, have occurred in 
any case and for which they equally have no 
solution to offer. 


Trouble In the Labour Party. 


The fact, however, that the situation need not 
have been quite so bad, that a slightly. more 
comfortable position between the horns of the 
dilemma could have been found, was shown by 
the lack of confidence expressed by the rank 
and file in the Minister at the Labour Party’s 
Conference at Bournemouth, when the Govern- 
ments’ agricultural policy, or absence of policy, 
was condemned. In any Parliamentary party 
the rank and file always tend to be more militant 
than the leadership, and as the leadership be- 
comes more conservative and to water down its 
previous promises, to become more critical of 





BOOMERANG 


A man who was said to have given a Scotland 
Yard detective valuable assistance for three 
years was yesterday sentenced to nine months’ 
imprisonment at Suffolk Assizes. i 

The man, Ronald Hobson (25), car proprietor, 
of Tottenham, was alleged to have been con- 
cerned in shopbreaking at Ipswich and stealing 
blankets and clothing worth £340. : 

Hobson told the Commissioner, Mr. Linton 
Thorpe, that he had worked as an agent for 
Scotland Yard and that night had joined a 
party going to Ipswich. His brother phoned 
the Yard to say that he was on the usual mis- 
sion. 

Det.-Sgt. Hope, of New Scotland Yard, des- 
cribing Hobson’s assistance, said: 

“Te acts on his own and reports to me. On 
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OVERCROWDING EVEN IN 
THE PRISONS 


Conditions in Strangeways Gaol, Manchester, 
are so bad that they prevent the work of prison 
reform being carried on efficiently, say 30 magis~ 
trates who have made an investigation at the 
prison. The attention of the Home Secretary 
will probably be drawn to these conditions. 

The magistrates’ report discloses that more 
than 900 men and women prisoners are at pre- 
sent accommodated in a building originally 


ALL A QUESTION OF 
MARKETS 


In the west, the Ruhr area and the Rhineland 
would become entirely dependent on the import 
of foodstuffs from France, Holland and overseas 
countries. But would the Ruhr find in those 
countries adequate markets for its own industrial 
export surplus, which would grow in proportion 
to the loss of an important sector of the old 
German home market? Would not these in- 
creased exports from the Ruhr provide embar. 





French films. : 

Mr. Louis Jouvet, leading actor, attacking 
the quality of American productions, said: “HU 
you become accustomed to soft drink you soon 
forget the taste of good wine.” 


Evening Standard, 15/6/46. 
VALUES 


At least 75,000 fans are expected to pay 
£750,000 to watch Joe Louis defend his title 


for the second time against Billy Conn at the 
masat SP). wisn . Parbatee tts ets Dis ane \ a. 





"The man, Ronald Hobson (45), car proprictor, 
of Tottenham, was alleged to have been con- 
cerned in shopbreaking at Ipswich and stealing 
blankets and clothing worth £340. 

Hobson told the Commissioner, Mr. Linton 
Thorpe, that he had worked as an agent for 
Scotland Yard and that night had joined a 
party going to Ipswich. His brother phoned 
the Yard to say that he was on the usual mis- 
sion. 

Det.-Sgt. Hope, of New Scotland Yard, des- 
cribing Hobson’s assistance, said: 

“He acts on his own and reports to me. On 
May 6 I received some information from Hob- 
son’s brother that Hobson was going to Ipswich 
with some other men and would telephone me 
on his return. I did not notify the Ipswich 


police.” 
News Chronicle, 1/6/46. 


We have no sympathy for ‘narks’. 
ENLIGHTENED MOTHER 


I was greatly surprised that none of the letters 
you published was in favour of the cane. 

My own children, a boy of 14 and girls of 
12 and 17, have had canings from an early age 
and submit to them. quite willingly, knowing 
that they are inflicted for their own good. 
am quite satisfied that they have been a whole- 
some element in their upbringing. 

“SENSIBLE MOTHER.” 


Reynolds News, 16/6/46. 


We would be interested to have ”Sensible 
Mother’s” children’s own opinion on the 
subject. 


ON THE RUN 


At the end of April 18,755 soldiers were 
posted as deserters at home and overseas, Mr. J. 
J. Lawson, Secretary for War, said in the House 
of Commons in a written answer. Of that num- 
ber, 15,185 had been recorded as deserters for at 


least a year. 
Evening Standard, 19/6/46. 


HOMES FOR HEROES 


Mr. & Mrs. A. W. Churchyard and their 
seven children, of Aldeburgh, near here, had 
their Sunday dinner in an old Army hut with 
rain dripping on to the table. 

Yesterday they were evicted on a court order 
from their house because, it was alleged, they 
caused annoyance and were a nuisance to neigh- 
bours. 

After wandering through the streets in the 
rain they occupied the hut, which is on a former 
A.A. site two miles from the town. 

Mr. Churchyard, whose neighbours say they 
complained only that the children were noisy, 
showed me a letter from a Ministry of Health 
housing officer advising him to put the case be- 


fore the Ministry. 
News Chronicle, 17/6/46. 


Chatham. 





OVERCROWDING EVEN IN 
THE PRISONS 


Conditions in Strangeways Gaol, Manchester, 
are so bad that they prevent the work of prison 
reform being carried on efficiently, say 30 magis- 
trates who have made an investigation at the 
prison. The attention of the Home Secretary 
will probably be drawn to these conditions. 

The magistrates’ report discloses that more 
than 900 men and women prisoners are at pre- 
sent accommodated in a building originally 
designed for between 400 and 500 people. 

Overcrowding is so bad, it is stated, that a 
number of cells are occupied by three or four 
prisoners. : 

The buildings and layout were planned in a 
past era and reflect the tendencies and restricted 
mentality of those times when punitive and not 
reclamatory measures were the rule,” says the 
report. 


LIVING TOGETHER 


In the absence of Mr. Silkin, who was busy 
piloting the new Towns Bill through the com- 
mittee, his Parliamentary Secretary, Mr. Fred 
Marshall, visited County Hall to-day to open the 
“Living Communities” Exhibition. Speaking in 
the accents of one who comes “from an indus- 
trial town that has grown too quickly” into “a 
dreary, ugly welter of bricks and mortar,” Mr. 
Marshall—a former Lord Mayor of Sheffield, 
spoke on the community spirit in the mediaeval 
city, on the Victorian slum, the inter-war 
housing estate, and the new town of the future, 
quoting liberally from Prince Kropotkin’s “Mu- 
tual Aid” and concluding with a William Morris 
poem. 

The point of the exhibition, which he also 
emphasised, is that an active corporate life can- 
not be imposed from above; even in a perfectly 
planned neighbourhood it must find spontaneous 
expression in a voluntary “community associa- 
tion” Manchester Guardian, 5/6/46. 


That’s just what the Anarchists say, and 
why they oppose all Governments. We are 
anxiously waiting to hear that Mr. Fred 
Marshall has resigned from the Govern- 
ment following his discovery! 


FASCIST CONSPIRACY 


The Soviet flag flown with other Allied flags 
in the Mall is missing. It is believed to have 
been blown away by the high winds. 

Daily Mail, 13/6/46. 


WASTE AND WANT 


Camborne-Redruth, Cornwall, Urban Food 
Committee have sent to the Ministry of Food 
a resolution of protest at green vegetables in 
West Cornwall having to be ploughed into the 
ground. A member, Mr. J. Mitchell, said 
people in Camborne and other towns were ex- 
periencing difficulty in getting fresh vegetables, 
yet in the Penzance area acres were being 
ploughed under because there was no market. 

Farmers Weekly, 31/5/46. 


ALL A QUESTION OF 
MARKETS 


In the west, the Ruhr area and the Rhineland 
would become entirely dependent on the import 
of foodstuffs from France, Holland and overseas 
countries. But would the Ruhr find in those 
countries adequate markets for its own industrial 
export surplus, which would grow in proportion 
to the loss of an important sector of the old 
German home market? Would not these in- 
creased exports from the Ruhr provide embar- 
rassing competition for the western industrial 
countries, including Great Britain? These are 
only some of the awkward questions which must 
be asked now, while the decision on a united 
or disunited Germany hangs in the balance. 
The economic dilemmas here are no less involved 
than are the political ones. 


The Economist, 8/6/46. 
MUTUAL AID 


Evidence of the quite extraordinary fund of 
kindness and good will which exists in the 
British people was provided at a London juven- 
ile court yesterday. ‘The chairman had _ pre- 
viously stated that the boy concerned was essen- 
tially a good citizen but had been driven to 
rebel as a result of his mother’s persecution. 
The result was staggering. At a time of acute 
housing shortage and overcrowding, in an age 
which is reputedly self-seeking, 600 pople wrote 
to offer the boy a good home. 

The deduction is obvious and very reassuring. 

News Chronicle, 18/6/46. 


RE ee EN 
THROUGH THE PRESS is one of the 
most popular features of our paper. During 
the 44 years that it has appeared in Free- 
dom (and War Commentary) this is the first 
time that it has not been compiled by its 
editor. 

We feel justified in using this occasion to 
draw attention to a splendid record of con- 
sistent hard work in compiling every fort- 
night a feature which has earned so many 
appreciative comments from our readers. 

Our comrade will be back in the next 
issue, as usual! —Epirors. 


Ba ERROR 
BLACKMAIL 


M. Louis Daquin, head of the French Cinema 
Technicians’ Union, has declared that the U.S., 
“not content with the atom bomb,” was using 
its film industry to force the American view- 
point on Europe. 

The clause in the £342,500,000 U.S. loan 
agreement which limited the exclusive showing 
of French films in France to four out of every 
12 weeks would reduce production of French 
films by half. The U.S.A. should at least be 
asked to extend the showing period for four 
to seven weeks. 

The Americans would make a profit of 
£1,250,000 in France through the agreement. 
This they would re-invest until they controlled 


French films. : 

Mr. Louis Jouvet, leading actor, attacking 
the quality of American productions, said: ld | 
you become accustomed to soft drink you soon 
forget the taste of good wine.” 


Evening Standard, 15/6/46, 
VALUES 


At least 75,000 fans are expected to pay 
£750,000 to watch Joe Louis defend his title 
for the second time against Billy Conn at the 
great Yankee Baseball Club Stadium here on 
Wednesday night. 

A ringside view costs £25. A wrong-end of 
the telescope squint from the edge of the Stad- 
ium, 375ft. from the ropes, costs 50s. 

Win or lose, Louis will go home some 
£300,000 richer than when he steps into the 
ring. 

. News Chronicle, 18/6/46. 


The National Peace Council is appealing for 
£3,000 to develop its educational work and, in 
particular, to strengthen its information ser- 
vices and establish closer co-operation nationally 
and locally with similar groups and organisa- 


tions. 
Manchester Guardian, 15/6/46. 


Last year 25,591 cases of distress were assisted 
by the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund it is stated in 
the annual report made public yesterday. Grants 
amounted to £325,223. 

Manchester Guardian, 15/6/46, 


Carmen Miranda, with an annual income of 
£50,364, is the highest-paid woman in the U.S., 
according to a U.S. Treasury list of people 
earning over £18,750 a year, issued in Washing- 
ton yesterday. 

Here are the incomes of other Hollywood 
sume whose names make up a large part of the 
ist: 

Fred MacMurray, £97,804; Charles Boyer, 
£51,875; Charles Laughton, £25,000; Bing 
Crosby, £48,236; Bob Hope, £46,354; Betty 
Grable, £43,000; Cary Grant, £43,229. 


Because she does not want to leave her school 
friends in Forest Gate, East London, pretty 15- 
year-old Leonie Bloggs, the skating star, has 
not only given up her London Coliseum act, 
but refused two contracts of £50 a week and a 
“‘sky’s-the-limit” Hollywood contract. 

Daughter of a Billingsgate fishmonger, Leonie 
prefers her 35s.-a-week filing clerk’s job. “Money 
doesn’t worry me,” she told Reynolds yesterday. 
“Freedom to skate with my friends is worth 
more.” Reynolds News, 16/6/46. 


£300,000 for socking a chap on the nose 
for fun; £50,000 for waggling the hips and 
rolling the eyes; £3,000 to educate for 
peace; an average of £12 each for 25,591 
victims of war! ‘Thank goodness for 15 
year-old fishmonger’s daughter Leonie who 
re more of her friends than of filthy 
ucre! 


FREEDOM—THROUGH ANARCHISM, 29th JUNE, 1946. 


patlowitel Terisl| Displaced Persons 


Tito’s instructions were to relieve pressure on 
ihe Russian front by attacks on Axis soldiery 
regardless of the local consequences in Jugo- 
‘lavia, Mihailovich followed the instructions of 
he emigr$ government and its Allied advisers. 


CONFLICTS BETWEEN 
CHETNIKS AND PARTISANS 


But these differing objectives produced a clash 
yetween the two sections of the Resistance move- 
nent, less because they were incompatible in 
hemselves, than because of the effects of their 
pplication on their supporters. For when Tito’s 
yartisans wrecked a train or undertook some 
ther diversionary exploit against the Axis 
roops, it was not they who felt the force of the 
eprisals exacted. These fell instead on the 
Ocal population, the very people who formed 
he basis cf Mihailovich’s support. While they 
vere massacred, Tito’s mobile groups were out 
{ the way in the mountains. According to 
fito’s official figures one and a half million 
igo-Slavs were massacred in this way as repri- 
als. But this enormous number was the price 
uid for German casualties in the Balkans esti- 
vted at a mere 15,000. That is to say that 
or every German killed by the Partisans, 100 
illagers lost their lives, and as the direct result 
{ Partisan policy. 

It is evident that to the Chetniks, therefore, 
ese partisans who rated peasant life so cheaply 





Land Notes 





compared with the small gains in relieving the 
Russian front, and who furthermore never di- 
rectly suffered the reprisals for their policy, 
(although they suffered much in direct clashes 
with Axis forces), seemed a menace to the mass 
resistance movement of the Jugo-Slav peasants 
who made up the bulk of the population. When 
one recalls that it was this mass resistance move- 
ment of the local populations which liberated 
much of the country before the advancing Rus- 
sian armies, the activities of the Partisans cer- 
tainly could not have been regarded very favour- 
ably by peasants who had scen their friends and 
relatives massacred in reprisals. Nor were they 
much reassured when the Russians disarmed the 
Chetniks and arrested and executed their leaders. 


This is the background against which the 
Mihailovich trial should be judged. In the light 
of it, the question of whether the accused is 
guilty or not seems almost an irrelevancy, for 
the purpose of the trial is to justify the past 
and present policy of the Partisan dictatorship, 
and to discredit the Allied powers in favour ot 
Russia. Mihailovich is almost certain to be 
found guilty, though whether he will be executed 
may well depend upon the attitude of the British 
and American governments. As propaganda to 
the Jugo-Slav people it will probably be a fail- 
ure, for the victims of the governmental terror 
exercised by the omnipotent secret police 
(OZNA) will not readily swallow the self-justifi- 
cations of their oppressors. 





The writer, William Hemmings, is a Labour 
Officer in the Relief scheme in Germany. 

Drain-pipes stick in the ground, half out; 
gardening has stopped; the steam-roller will have 
to be cancelled. We have toiled all winter in 
the mud, but now that spring has come Higher 
Authority has decided that the camp should be 
closed. Eleven hundred people are to pack 
and go. Even now they are being loaded into 
trucks. Everyone wears a tense, expectant look, 
but they have little to gain by moving. For 
them it just means beginning all over again. 

I am deputed to take the Hungarian transport 
to Esens, 300 kilometres off. There is no time 
to go round bidding people goodbye. We pack 
rations for two days and get 160. people together, 
ready for the journey. Vehicles are serviced, 
and off we go. 

After we have been going for two hours, a ten 
minute break is observed. It is a pleasant break, 
for the sun is warming to the people lolling on 
grass verges. But “Bloody D.P.’s” is written 
on the contemptuous faces of passers-by. 

Tragedy is suddenly thrust upon us . A 
Polish Army car, driven at about 60 m.p.h., 
knocks down a seventeen year old girl. She dies 
within two minutes. 

Another disaster follows. One of our Ger- 
man-driven lorries suddenly swerves across the 
road and goes clean over on its side. Four or 
five people are injured, but fortunately, none 
seriously. The worst casualty is a woman who 
had insisted on sitting with the driver, as her 
baby, she said,-needed fresh air. She has 
cuts about the head, but the baby appears to be 


Farmers and Foodstuffs 


The Minister of Agriculture, in announcing 
he sudden large cut in imported foodstuffs, de- 
cribed it as “almost catastrophic”. Whether he 
eferred only to the producers and consumers or 
yhether his sympathy was also extended to the 
ig millers and importers whose profits, already 
‘ssened by the higher percentage of extraction 
n bread grains, are now further imperilled, was 
ot clear. But the present situation emphasises 
nee again the insoluble dilemma which con- 
vonts every Government of this country as to 
hat degree of self-sufficiency it is desirable 
w British agriculture to attain. In between 
ars it is essential that, in order to maintain 
1¢ existing import-export set-up, British far- 
iers should buy as much imported feeding-stuffs 
) they can persuade their unfortunate animals 
» swallow, ‘This is essential because the sale 
( foodstuffs, both for human and animal con- 


dilemma, a skeleton framework of the old im- 
port system must be kept in working order so 
that it can once more be quickly expanded and 
developed when conditions again become “nor- 
mal.’ 

At any time it would be possible for this 
country to provide some 90% of its present food 
consumption level, but it is important, from the 
standpoint of the ruling class however, that this 
fact be not generally realized. People must 
continue to believe that without the import- 
export arrangement they would starve. Like- 
wise, when farmers are exhorted to make their 
farms more self-sufficient in animal feeding- 
stuffs it is vital that they should not find out 
that they can be almost completely self-suffi- 
cient. If the cattle of Britain for example, 
became accustomed in time of war to depend 
for their protein requirements entirely — on 


ported flour when it once more started to arrive 
at our ports? Even a pig’s capacity is limited. 


Political Irrelevance. 

Against the fundamental problem referred to 
above, the Parliamentary Debate on June 18th 
on the food situation in general and the effects 
of the new cut in Feeding-stuff Rations in par- 
ticular seems largely irrelevant. As long as it 
is necessary to keep two contradictory policies 
going at the same time such crises will continue 
to occur, though a little more skill and manipu- 
lation might have mitigated the present one. 
Meanwhile the inevitable dilemma provides good 
material for the Conservative Opposition, who 
are no doubt glad that they can disclaim any 
responsibility for a situation which would, with 
possible minor modifications, have occurred in 
any case and for which they equally have no- 


unhurt. 

The first of the lorries arrives at the camp in 
Esens about 12.30 in the morning, the last about 
4.30 a.m. There is nothing in the way of a 
welcome, although the camp authorities had 
been well advised of our coming. No food. 
Nothing to drink. Not even a bed to sleep on. 
People half-heartedly flatten their packs in an 
effort to make something resembling a_ bed. 
Some have no packs and abjectly roll themselves 
in the two blankets provided at the outset of 
the journey. 

In the morning I take my leave of these 
people for whom I am so sorry. Tears roll 
down the cheeks of Dr. Wespremy and his wife; 
they implore me to try to do something. Dr. 
Wespremy is the leader of the party. 

But there is so little I can do. It all rests 
with Higher Authority who, when notified of 
the deplorable conditions of the camp and of 
the girl’s tragic death, express surprise that any- 
one should try to do something for D.P.’s .. . 
and Hungarians at that, “ex-enemy aliens.” 

The only returning passenger is the father of 
the dead girl, and he wishes to be present at the 
funeral. In a small bag he carries his daughter’s 
best frock. She will wear this, and into the 
bag he will put ‘her rougher clothes; they will 
be useful; for the girl was the eldest. of eight. 

We both stare out at the white strip of the 
road before us. There is little I can do to show 
my sympathy, and soon I shall be dropping him 
at the Hannover hospital. 

It all seems so casual. 

(Reprinted from North East Review). 





This is what seems to have happened in this 


case. Nationalization of the land, even if cau- 


tiously and not often explicitly stated, was ac- 
cepted to be the policy of the Labour Party, and 
now the leaders of the party announce that 
nationalization is unlikely to take place before 
the next General Election. This announcement, 
coupled with the ration cuts, appears to have 
caused the revolt, which, however, has not as 
much significance as the Tory Press make out 
it has, and will most probably be quietly and 
tactfully suppressed. It was, though, a strange 
criticism to make of Mr. Tom Williams that 
perhaps, as an ex-miner, he had not sufficient 
knowledge of agriculture to be Minister for it. 
If a knowledge of the job were a necessary 
qualification for*a Cabinet Post not many Cabi- 
net Ministers would be even entitled to apply 
for the positions they now hold. How much 
coal-mining has Mr. Shinwell done and has Mr. 
Bevan even been a building worker? Obviously 
such criticism is irrelevant and not fair. 


Wages Spiral. 
The .Central Wages Board, having heard the 
County Committee’s opinions on the proposed 


increase in the. minimum. agricultural. wage...and 





id for German casualties in the Balkans esti- 
\ted at a mere 15,000. That is to say that 
* every German killed by the Partisans, 100 
lagers lost their lives, and as the direct result 
Partisan policy. 

It is evident that to the Chetniks, therefore, 
*se partisans who rated peasant life so cheaply 
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may well depend upon the attitude of the British 
and American governments. As propaganda to 
the Jugo-Slav people it will probably be a fail- 
ure, for the victims of the governmental terror 
exercised by the omnipotent — secret police 
(OZNA) will not readily swallow the self-justifi- 
cations of their oppressors. 


within two minutes, 

Another disaster follows. One of our Ger- 
man-driven lorries suddenly swerves across the 
road and goes clean over on its side. Four or 
five people are injured, but fortunately, none 
seriously. ‘The worst casualty is a woman who 
had insisted on sitting with the driver, as her 
baby, she said,~needed fresh air. She has 
cuts about the head, but the baby appears to be 


Farmers and Foodstuffs 


The Minister of Agriculture, in announcing 
» sudden large cut in imported foodstuffs, de- 
tibed it as “almost catastrophic”, Whether he 
ferred only to the producers and consumers or 
iether his sympathy was also extended to the 
, millers and importers whose profits, already 
sened by the higher percentage of extraction 
bread grains, are now further imperilled, was 
t clear. But the present situation emphasises 
ce again the insoluble dilemma which con- 
mts every Government of this country as to 
lat degree of self-sufficiency it is desirable 
' British agriculture to attain. In between 
rs it is essential that, in order to maintain 
» existing import-export set-up, British far- 
‘rs should buy as much imported feeding-stufts 
they can persuade their unfortunate animals 
swallow. This is essential because the sale 
foodstuffs, both for human and animal con- 
nption, is the only way that peoples of “un- 
veloped” colonial countries can pay for, the 
stly shoddy, manufactured goods they are 
me or less forced to purchase. (The force 
‘d consists of a financial strangle-hold, the 
ricacies and subtleties of which need not con- 
m us now). Furthermore the foodstuffs that 
§ country imports provide very profitable bal- 
{ for ships returning to this country to collect 
we shoddy goods. In time of war, however, 
id wars now seem to occur with increasing 
quency) the smooth running of this admirable 
fingement is badly interrupted, and a sudden 
1 much greater degree of self-sufficiency in 
il for this country becomes imperative for 
Vival. But at the same time, and here is the 





dilemma, a skeleton framework of the old im- 
port system must be kept in working order so 
that it can once more be quickly expanded and 
ine St when conditions again become “nor- 
mal. 

At any time it would be possible for this 
country to provide some 90% of its present food 
consumption level, but it is important, from the 
standpoint of the ruling class however, that this 
fact be not generally realized. People must 
continue to believe that without the import- 
export arrangement they would starve. Like- 
wise, when farmers are exhorted to make their 
farms more self-sufficient in animal feeding- 
stuffs it is vital that they should not find out 
that they can be almost completely self-suffi- 
cient. If the cattle of Britain for example, 
became accustomed in time of war to depend 
for their protein requirements entirely on 
healthy, fresh food produced on the farm they 
might refuse to consume the bye-products of 
soap-manufacture in times of peace. Which 
would be a serious blow to our economic sys- 
tem. 

Likewise, should the human workers of this 
country acquire a taste for decent nutritious 
bread (a rather urilikely occurrence) they might 
resent the most valuable part of the grain being 
fed to pigs when peace returned. Actually it 
is admitted by the “experts” that this country 
could now maintain its 1939 pig population on 
kitchen waste from urban areas alone (see Far- 
mers Weekly, 14/6/46.) But one has to think 
ahead in these things, and if this were done who 
or what could be found to consume the im- 


ported flour when it once more started to arrive 
at our ports? Even a pig’s capacity is limited. 


Political Irrelevance. 


Against the fundamental problem referred to 
above, the Parliamentary Debate on June 18th 
on the food situation in general and the effects 
of the new cut in Feeding-stuff Rations in par- 
ticular seems largely irrelevant. As long as it 
is necessary to keep two contradictory policies 
going at the same time such crises will continue 
to occur, though a little more skill and manipu- 
lation might have mitigated the present one. 
Meanwhile the inevitable dilemma provides good 
material for the Conservative Opposition, who 
are no doubt glad that they can disclaim any 
responsibility for a situation which would, with 
possible minor modifications, have occurred in 
any case and for which they equally have no 
solution to offer. 


Trouble In the Labour Party. 


The fact, however, that the situation need not 
have been quite so bad, that a slightly. more 
comfortable position between the horns of the 
dilemma could have been found, was shown by 
the lack of confidence expressed by the rank 
and file in the Minister at the Labour Party’s 
Conference at Bournemouth, when the Govern- 
ments’ agricultural policy, or absence of policy, 
was condemned. In any Parliamentary party 
the rank and file always tend to be more militant 
than the leadership, and as the leadership be- 
comes more conservative and to water down its 
previous promises, to become more critical of 


SF iiedletl Yai alae, uae oe ae oom 
best frock. She will wear this, and into the 


bag he will put ‘her rougher clothes; they will 
be useful; for the girl was the eldest of eight. 
We both stare out at the white strip of the 
road oe There is little I can do to show 
my sympathy, and soon I shall be dropping hi 
at the Hannover hospital. Shy edie 


It all seems so casual. 
(Reprinted from North East Review). 





This is what seems to have happened in this 


case. Nationalization of the land, even if cau- 
tiously and not often explicitly stated, was ac- 
cepted to be the policy of the Labour Party, and 
now the leaders of the party announce that 
nationalization is unlikely to take place before 
the next General Election. This announcement, 
coupled with the ration cuts, appears to have 
caused the revolt, which, however, has not as 
much significance as the Tory Press make out 
it has, and will most probably be quietly and 
tactfully suppressed. It was, though, a strange 
criticism to make of Mr. Tom Williams that 
perhaps, as an ex-miner, he had not sufficient 
knowledge of agriculture to be Minister for it. 
If a knowledge of the job were a necessary 
qualification fora Cabinet Post not many Cabi- 
net Ministers would be even entitled to apply 
for the positions they now hold. How much 
coal-mining has Mr. Shinwell done and has Mr. 
Bevan even been a building worker? Obviously 
such criticism is irrelevant and not fair. 


Wages Spiral. 


The ~Central Wages Board, having heard the 


County Committee’s opinions on the proposed 
increase in the minimum agricultural wage, and 
they being predominantly in favour of it, it is 
now virtually certain that the workers will get 
the rise from 75/- to 80/- recommended by the 
Board. The men’s representatives, as they are 
called, will continue to campaign for the 
£4. 10. 0. originally demanded. Agricultural 
wages have always been the accepted rock- 
bottom by which other wage levels are judged, 
sO we may now expect wage increase demands 
from other workers to keep pace with this 
modest rise. For the workers to devote all their 
energy to obtaining small increases in their wage 
packets without at the same time working and 
organizing for the overthrow of a system which 
makes such humiliating haggling necessary is 


(continued on p. 4) 
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VERCROWDING EVEN IN 
1E PRISONS 


Sonditions in Strangeways Gaol, Manchester, 
so bad that they prevent the work of prison 
wm being carried on efficiently, say 30 magis- 
es who have made an investigation at the 
ion, The attention of the Home Secretary 
| probably be drawn to these conditions. 
‘he magistrates’ report discloses that more 
n 900 men and women prisoners are at pre- 
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ALL A QUESTION OF 
MARKETS 


In the west, the Ruhr area and the Rhineland 
would become entirely dependent on the import 
of foodstuffs from France, Holland and overseas 
countries. But would the Ruhr find in those 
countries adequate markets for its own industrial 
export surplus, which would grow in proportion 
to the loss of an important sector of the old 
German home market? Would not these in- 


French films. : 

Mr. Louis Jouvet, leading actor, attacking 
the quality of American productions, said: “If 
you become accustomed to soft drink you soon 
forget the taste of good wine.” 


Evening Standard, 15/6/46. 
VALUES 


At least 75,000 fans are expected to pay 
£750,000 to watch Joe Louis defend his title 
for the second time against Billy Conn at the 


MORE MEDALS 


Nearly all of the 100,000 people who gave 
their blood in the National Blood Transfusion 
Service during the war are to receive a decora- 
tion. 

The Ministry of Health and Treasury have so 
decided; and there are to be three classes of 
decorations: The first—of bronze—to those who 
gave ten or more transfusions; the second—of a 
white metal—will be for 25 or over; and the 
third—in “gold”—for 50 or more. 

A nation-wide competition may be held to 
find a ‘suitable design for the decoration. 

First of the awards may be ready in a year’s 
time. 

Sunday Dispatch, 16/6/46. 





IVERCROWDING EVEN IN 
HE PRISONS 


Conditions in Strangeways Gaol, Manchester, 
¢ so bad that they prevent the work of prison 
form being carried on efficiently, say 30 magis- 
ites who have made an investigation at the 
ison. The attention of the Home Secretary 
ll probably be drawn to these conditions. 
The magistrates’ report discloses that more 
an 900 men and women prisoners are at pre- 
nt accommodated in a_ building originally 
signed for between 400 and 500 people. 
Overcrowding is so bad, it is stated, that a 
imber of cells are occupied by three or four 
isoners. : 

The buildings and layout were planned in a 
ist era and reflect the tendencies and restricted 
entality of those times when punitive and not 
clamatory measures were the rule,” says the 
port. 


IVING TOGETHER 


In the absence of Mr. Silkin, who was busy 
loting the new Towns Bill through the com- 
ittee, his Parliamentary Secretary, Mr. Fred 
arshall, visited County Hall to-day to open the 
Living Communities” Exhibition. Speaking in 
¢ accents of one who comes “from an indus- 
al town that has grown too quickly” into “a 
cary, ugly welter of bricks and mortar,” Mr. 
arshall—a former Lord Mayor of Sheffield, 
oke on the community spirit in the medizval 
'y, on the Victorian slum, the inter-war 
using estate, and the new town of the future, 
oting liberally from Prince Kropotkin’s “Mu- 
al Aid” and concluding with a William Morris 
em. 

The point of the exhibition, which he also 
yphasised, is that an active corporate life can- 
it be imposed from above; even in a perfectly 
anned neighbourhood it must find spontaneous 
pression in a voluntary “community associa- 
yn”? Manchester Guardian, 5/6/46. 


hat’s just what the Anarchists say, and 
hy they oppose all Governments. We are 
\xiously waiting to hear that Mr. Fred 
larshall has resigned from the Govern- 
ent following his discovery ! 


ASCIST CONSPIRACY 


The Soviet flag flown with other Allied flags 
the Mall is missing. It is believed to have 
en blown away by the high winds. 

Daily Mail, 13/6/46. 


VASTE AND WANT 


Camborne-Redruth, Cornwall, Urban Food 
ymmittee have sent to the Ministry of Food 
resolution of protest at green vegetables in 
est Cornwall having to be ploughed into the 
ound. A member, Mr. J. Mitchell, said 
ople in Camborne and other towns were ex- 
riencing difficulty in getting fresh vegetables, 
t in the Penzance area acres were being 
sughed under because there was no market. 
Farmers Weekly, 31/5/46. 


ALL_ A QUESTION OF 
MARKETS 


In the west, the Ruhr area and the Rhineland 
would become entirely dependent on the import 
of foodstuffs from France, Holland and overseas 
countries. But would the Ruhr find in those 
countries adequate markets for its own industrial 
export surplus, which would grow in proportion 
to the loss of an important sector of the old 
German home market? Would not these in- 
creased exports from the Ruhr provide embar- 
rassing competition for the western industrial 
countries, including Great Britain? These are 
only some of the awkward questions which must 
be asked now, while the decision on a united 
or disunited Germany hangs in the balance. 
The economic dilemmas here are no less involved 
than are the political ones. 


The Economist, 8/6/46. 
MUTUAL AID 


Evidence of the quite extraordinary fund of 
kindness and good will which exists in the 
British people was provided at a London juven- 
ile court yesterday. The chairman had pre- 
viously stated that the boy concerned was. essen- 
tially a good citizen but had been driven to 
rebel as a result of his mother’s persecution. 
The result was staggering. At a time of acute 
housing shortage and overcrowding, in an age 
which is reputedly self-seeking, 600 pople wrote 
to offer the boy a good home. 

The deduction is obvious and very reassuring. 

News Chronicle, 18/6/46. 


Ea a NR 
THROUGH THE PRESS is one of the 
most popular features of our paper. During 
the 44 years that it has appeared in Free- 
dom (and War Commentary) this is the first 
time that it has not been compiled by its 
editor. 

We feel justified in using this occasion to 
draw attention to a splendid record of con- 
sistent hard work in compiling every fort- 
night a feature which has earned so many 
appreciative comments from our readers. 

Our comrade will be back in the next 
issue, as usual! —EpIToRS. 


ERR RN AI ELMER 
BLACKMAIL 


M. Louis Daquin, head of the French Cinema 
Technicians’ Union, has declared that the U.S., 
“not content with the atom bomb,” was using 
its film industry to force the American view- 
point on Europe. 

The clause in the £342,500,000 U.S. loan 
agreement which limited the exclusive showing 
of French films in France to four out of every 
12 weeks would reduce production of French 
films by half. The U.S.A. should at least be 
asked to extend the showing period for four 
to seven weeks. 

The Americans would make a profit of 
£1,250,000 in France through the agreement. 
This they would re-invest until they controlled 


French films. 3 

Mr. Louis Jouvet, leading actor, attacking 
the quality of American productions, said: “If 
you become accustomed to soft drink you soon 
forget the taste of good wine.” 


Evening Standard, 15/6/46. 
VALUES 


At least 75,000 fans are expected to pay 
£750,000 to watch Joe Louis defend his title 
for the second time against Billy Conn at the 
great Yankee Baseball Club Stadium here on 
Wednesday night. 

A ringside view costs £25. A wrong-end of 
the telescope squint from the edge of the Stad- 
ium, 375ft. from the ropes, costs 50s. 

Win or lose, Louis will go home some 
£300,000 richer than when he steps into the 
ring. 

c News Chronicle, 18/6/46. 


The National Peace Council is appealing for 
£3,000 to develop its educational work and, in 
particular, to strengthen its information ser- 
vices and establish closer co-operation nationally 
and locally with similar groups and organisa- 
tions. 

Manchester Guardian, 15/6/46. 


Last year 25,591 cases of distress were assisted 
by the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund it is stated in 
the annual report made public yesterday. Grants 
amounted to £325,223. 

Manchester Guardian, 15/6/46. 


Carmen Miranda, with an annual income of 
£50,364, is the highest-paid woman in the U.S., 
according to a U.S. Treasury list of people 
earning over £18,750 a year, issued in Washing- 
ton yesterday. 

Here are the incomes of other Hollywood 
stars whose names make up a large part of the 
list : 

Fred MacMurray, £97,804; Charles Boyer, 
£51,875; Charles Laughton, £25,000; Bing 
Crosby, £48,236; Bob Hope, £46,354; Betty 
Grable, £43,000; Cary Grant, £43,229. 


Because she does not want to leave her school 
friends in Forest Gate, East London, pretty 15- 
year-old Leonie Bloggs, the skating star, has 
not only given up her London Coliseum act, 
but refused two contracts of £50 a week and a 
“‘sky’s-the-limit” Hollywood contract. 

Daughter of a Billingsgate fishmonger, Leonie 
prefers her 35s.-a-week filing clerk’s job. ““Money 
doesn’t worry me,” she told Reynolds yesterday. 
“Freedom to skate with my friends is worth 
more.” Reynolds News, 16/6/46. 


£300,000 for socking a chap on the nose 
for fun; £50,000 for waggling the hips and 


rolling the eyes; £3,000 to educate for ~ 


peace; an average of £12 each for 25,591 
victims of war! Thank goodness for 15 
year-old fishmonger’s daughter Leonie who 
thinks more of her friends than of filthy 
lucre! 


SEBS AVASAAEOLA Y MA SAUVGALAL GAINES 2 EUGKOULY SAVY OV 
decided; and there are to be three classes of 
decorations: The first—of bronze—to those who 
gave ten or more transfusions; the second—of a 
white metal—will be for 25 or over; and the 
third—in “gold’”—for 50 or more. 

A nation-wide competition may be held to 
find a suitable design for the decoration. 

First of the awards may be ready in a year’s 
time. 

Sunday Dispatch, 16/6/46. 


AUSTERITY AT ASCOT 


The King’s wish that austerity should be the 
keynote at the first Royal Ascot for seven years 
was faithfully carried out to-day, the opening 
day... 

Food was comparatively cheap, duck and 
salad, roll and butter 4s. 6d., and a similar price 
for salmon or chicken. The high light of aus- 
iterity was the butter. My pat measured half an 
‘inch by an inch by a quarter of an inch. 

Many brought their own food, but few took 
the risk of staging picnics in the open, taking 
their hampers into the bars instead. One or two 
clubs had marquees, others made their head- 
quarters in old-fashioned stage coaches. In one 
of the latter I saw a profusion of eggs, oranges, 
strawberries and peaches. 

Daily Telegraph, 19/6/46. 


THEY DON'T STAND A 
DOG'S CHANCE 


The sheep-killing dog of North-west York- 
shire is still at Jarge, although wounded, after 
the biggest hunt of its kind in Britain. Yester- 
day it defied more than 1000 guns with attendant 
beaters and followers, plus 80 Army radio-tele- 
phone operators with ‘“‘walkie-talkie’”’ sets. 

The dog, which has killed 118 sheep and 
lambs in a fortnight, slipped through the only— 
and temporary—gap in a line of guns above 


Walden Dale. 
News Chronicle, 17/6/46. 
* 


A 15-year-old boy, it was said in Liverpool 
juvenile court to-day, can cow the fiercest watch 
dog. 

His method—to grasp them by the throat 
until they awake, then order them to lie still. 
“Even Alsatians when surprised are mastered in 
this way,” it was said. 

The boy, the court was told, is an expert 
housebreaker, his methods so distinctive that 
detectives immediately recognise his work, his 
skill such that he could ransack a house without 
awakening anyone. 

The boy who has been before this court 14 
times, run away from approved schools 16 times, 
said that his father had disowned him and his 
mother had died from grief at his criminal 
record, 

He was sent to Walton Prison for 14 days 
so that doctors could examine him. 

Daily Express, 17/6/46. 
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FREEDOM—THROUGH ANARCHISM, 29th JUNE, 1946. 








The fact that Irish hunger strikers have been 
allowed to starve themselves to death has been 
enough to excite keen interest in the death of 
Sean McCaughey on May 11th last. But the 
English press has contained very little in the 
way of details or of any general survey of the 
struggle which lies behind the hunger strikes. 
Freedom has deferred discussion on the matter 
till now for lack of essential information; but 
we are now in a position to publish details sup- 
plied by a full report on the inquest, and infor- 
mation regarding the Irish government’s attempts 
to cover up their responsibility for McCaughey’s 
tragic death. 


It matters little what are the political motives; 
when a man believes in his position sufficiently, 
or when his sufferings are such that he sees only 
the drastic solution of the hunger strike, nor- 
mally constituted people immediately feel the 
inadequacy and the cruelty of penal measures 
and “the rigour of the law”. It was the same 
during the IRA “outrages” of just before the 
war. Almost no one agreed with the IRA men, 
still fewer with their methods; but the spectacle 
of young men of 18 and 20 unbrokenly defying 
courts and judges which were passing sentences 
of 10, 15, and 20 years imprisoment upon them, 
compelled people to see that here was not some- 
thing which could be dismissed as “criminal”. 
The sentences brought more discredit on the law 
and the courts which passed them than on the 
youths who disappeared into the forgotten twi- 
light of Dartmoor, 

The McCaughey case is of importance, there- 
fore, to a much wider circle than merely the 
Irish Republican sympathizers. And by ex- 
posing the lengths to which a government is 
prepared to go in disregard to human life, the 
case demonstrates the validity of the Anarchist 
struggle against the principle of government, 
rather than any superficial issue of IRA versus 
Fianna Fail parties. 


McCAUGHEY’S CASE—THE FACTS 

We reproduce the leaflet issued by the Repub- 
lican Prisoners’ Release Association, almost in 
entirety, omitting only the paragraphs which 
make Irish Republican propaganda at the ex- 
pense of the existing government. For us, the 
document is enough to condemn the whole prin- 
ciple of force implied in the idea of government 
itself. 


THE CHARGE. 


SEAN McCAUGHEY was charged with 
“Assault and Unlawful Detention.” ‘This is an 
ordinary Common Law offence punishable by 
fine or imprisonment; the maximum sentence of 
imprisonment which can by ordinary law be 
imposed for this offence is two years. 

The Eire Government under an Emergency 
Powers Order which has now lapsed ordained 
that Sean McCaughey be tried by a Military 
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He went on hunger strike on the 19th April, 
1946, and went on thirst strike on the 24th 
April, 1946. His formal demand was for re- 
lease, but it was intimated that he would go 
off hunger and thirst strike if he were removed 
to the Curragh. He died in a prison cell on 
Saturday the 11th May, 1946, at 1.5 a.m. 


THE INQUEST. 

The Inquest was held in the prison. The 
jury were selected by the police. The Deputy 
Coroner who held the Inquest refused to allow 
Counsel for the next-of-kin (Mr. McBride) to 
cross examine the Governor and finally tried to 
limit the cross examination of the prison doctor 
to the health of Sean McCaughey on the 19th 
April, 1946. At one stage when an application 
was made to him by Counsel for the next-of- 
kin he called over the State Solicitor who was 
appearing for the Governor, left the room with 
him, stayed away for five to ten minutes then 
returned and gave his decision. 

Restricted as the evidence was, the following 
passages from the evidence of Dr. Duane, who 
has been prison doctor for over 20 years, give 
some idea of the conditions endured by Sean 
McCaughey and the other Republican prisoners 
there: 

Mr. McBride: Are you aware that during 
the four and a half years he was here he was 
never out in the fresh air or sunlight? 

Dr. Duane: As far as I am aware he was 
not. 

Mr. McBride: Would I be right in saying 
that up to twelve or eighteen months ago he 
was kept in solitary confinement and not 
allowed to speak or associate with any other 
persons? 

Dr. Duane: That is right. 

Mr. McBride: Would you treat a dog in 
that fashion? 

Mr. McLoubhlin (Counsel for the Prison 
Governor): That is not a proper question. 

Mr. McBride: If you had a dog would you 
treat it in that fashion? 

Dr. Duane (after a pause replied): No. 

Mr. McBride: Did you have to attend the 
prisoner for a nervous breakdown? 

Dr. Duane: He suffered from a nervous 
condition for a time. 

Mr. McBride: By reason of solitary con- 
finement? 

Dr. Duane: I don’t know. 

Having regard to the Deputy Coroner’s atti- 
tude, Counsel and Solicitor for the next-of-kin 
withdrew from the Inquest during the cross ex- 
amination of the doctor. After they had with- 
drawn, Major Barrows, the Governor of the 
prison, who had already given evidence but 
whose cross examination by Counsel for the 
next-of-kin was prevented by the Deputy 
Coroner was recalled by his own Counsel. He 


from Limerick to Bodenstown, was kept in soli- 
tary confinement for some months in Arbour 
Hill. He was found hanging in his cell. 
Verdict: 
“We are of opinion that the deceased was 
not a fit subject for solitary confinement in 
Arbour Hill Detention Barracks.” 


INQUEST ON ANTHONY DARCY, 
17th APRIL, 1940. 
One of six Republican prisoners who went on 
hunger strike for political treatment. 
Verdict: 

“We are of opinion that immediate action 
should be taken with regard to the five men 
at present on hunger strike and in a serious 
condition.” 


INQUEST ON SEAN McNEELA, 
22nd APRIL, 1940. 

Went on hunger strike for political treatment 
with Anthony Darcy. The Minister of Fustice, 
Mr. Boland, gave evidence at the Inquest. 
Verdict: 

“We are of opinion that criminal status 
should not be imposed on political prisoners.” 


WAS THIS LAWFUL? 

Believe it or not, Eire prisons function under 
old British Statutes passed respectively in the 
years 1826, 1854 and 1877, especially for Ireland. 
The principal Act is the Act of 1826 (7th George 
IV, C. 74). 

That Act passed 120 years ago provides by 
Section 6 that each prison must have a yard of 
“sufficient dimension to enable the said. prisoners 
to have the benefit of fresh air and exercise 
therein.” By Section 109 it provides that all 
prisoners shall be permitted ‘to air themselves 
in the yard or yards for at least two hours in 
every day.” 

The same Act also limits the period of close 
confinement which the Keeper or Gaoler may 
impose to one of three days and limits the period 
of close confinement which the Justices of the 
Peace may impose on any prisoner to a maxi- 
mum of one calendar month. 

Convict prisons were set up in Ireland by the 
Convict Prisons (Ireland) Act, 1854 (17 and 18 
Victoria, c. 76), which was passed immediately 
following upon the famine and in the days of 
John Mitchel and O’Donovan Rossa. Portlaoig- 
hise Prison is regulated solely by this Act. 

Yet this Act, passed six years after the 48 
Rising limits the period of close confinement to 
a maximum of one month and provides that, 
that maximum period of one month can only 
be imposed on a convict who was guilty of re- 
peated offences against the prison rules after a 
sworn investigation had taken place by the 
Board of Directors of the prison. 

The most modern Prison Acts, the Prisons 
(Ireland) Act, 1877, (40 and 41 Victoria, e. 49), 
provides that it shall be unlawful for the Govy- 
ernor of any prison to order any prisoner to be 


Facts About the Irish Hunger 


During the course of the inquest, the prisor 
governor gave evidence that he received instruc 
tions from the Minister of Justice regarding 
McCaughey’s case. ‘They were standing in 
structions that under no circumstances wil 
prisoners be released by virtue of hunger strikes 
that this prisoner or any other prisoner will no 
be released by virtue of hunger strike.” ‘The 
governor clearly held that he himself was no! 
responsible therefore. Like the Nurembur¢g 
Nazis he was “only acting under orders”. Th« 
possibility of resigning rather than do a mar 
to death at the order of the Minister does no! 
seem to have occurred to him, nor to the docto1 
who, standing by, was acquiescing in the pro- 
ceedings. Nevertheless, it is clear that the direct 
order came from Boland the Minister of Justice 
and therefore fixes responsibility for Me- 
Caughey’s death upon the Government. 

With the shamelessness which characterizes 
governmental attitudes to truth, the Minister 
tried to evade the issue by making a personal 
attack upon McBride, the Counsel for Me: 
Caughey’s relatives, who was a member of the 
IRA up till ten years ago. McBride completely 
demolished these attacks in a letter published 
in the Irish Independent (1/6/46), but the point 
to note is the would-be evasive tactics of the 
Minister. 


Subsequent Prosecutions For 
Sedition 


It was inevitable, and salutary, that Me- 
Caughey’s death should arouse the greatest in- 
dignation in Ireland, especially among Republi- 
can supporters. In order to try and overawe 
public opinion, the government proceeded tc 
charge three men from Tralee, Richard Eager, 
Sean Ryan, and Joseph Sheehy, with sedition. 
The charges were based on open air speeches 
made by the three men, in which they declared 
that the government in general, and Mr. Boland 
in particular, had murdered McCaughey. If 
one takes the view that the government knew the 
outcome of their refusal to release the hunger 
striker, knew that outcome to be death, and yet 
refrained from action which would have pre- 
vented his death, then it is difficult to see that 
these three men overstated the position. Nor 
did the prosecution, apparently, deny the truth 
of the declaration. “Sedition was a less serious 
charge than treason,” said Prosecuting Counsel. 
“Sedition was an attack by words on the Gov- 
ernment of the State calculated to cause riot ot 
tumult.” Whether the attack was justified or 
not does not seem to have been a matter of 
concern to the court. Eager and Ryan were 
sentenced to six months imprisonment, both to 
be released after six months if they entered 
into personal bail to keep the peace. Sheehy 
was sentenced to four months, to be released 
immediately on entering into personal bail te 
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and “the ‘rigour of the law’. It was the same 
during the IRA “outrages” of just before the 
war. Almost no one agreed with the IRA men, 
still fewer with their methods; but the spectacle 
of young men of 18 and 20 unbrokenly defying 
courts and judges which were passing sentences 
of 10, 15, and 20 years imprisoment upon them, 
compelled people to see that here was not some- 
thing which could be dismissed as “criminal”. 
The sentences brought more discredit on the law 
and the courts which passed them than on the 
youths who disappeared into the forgotten twi- 
light of Dartmoor, 

The McCaughey case is of importance, there- 
fore, to a much wider circle than merely the 
Irish Republican sympathizers. And by ex- 
posing the lengths to which a government is 
prepared to go in disregard to human life, the 
case demonstrates the validity of the Anarchist 
struggle against the principle of government, 
rather than any superficial issue of IRA versus 
Fianna Fail parties. 


McCAUGHEY’S CASE—THE FACTS 

We reproduce the leaflet issued by the Repub- 
lican Prisoners’ Release Association, almost in 
entirety, omitting only the paragraphs which 
make Irish Republican propaganda at the ex- 
pense of the existing government. For us, the 
document is enough to condemn the whole prin- 
ciple of force implied in the idea of government 
itself. 


THE CHARGE. 


SEAN McCAUGHEY was charged with 
“Assault and Unlawful Detention.” ‘This is an 
ordinary Common Law offence punishable by 
fine or imprisonment; the maximum sentence of 
imprisonment which can by ordinary law be 
imposed for this offence is two years. 

The Eire Government under an Emergency 
Powers Order which has now lapsed ordained 
that Sean McCaughey be tried by a Military 
Court which could only impose the death sen- 
tence. And so, the ordinary law was abrogated 
by the Government specially in Sean Mc- 
Caughey’s case and he was sentenced to death 
by a Military Court on 18th September, 1941. 
This sentence was later commuted to one of 
penal servitude for life. 


THE PRISON. 


Political prisoners generaly have refused to 
be treated as criminals and to wear the convict 
clothes. They have refused to wear the convict 
garb under British rule, under the Cumann na 
nGaedheal Government and under the Fianna 
Fail Government. 

This was well-known and fully recognised by 
the Cumann na nGaedheal and Fianna Fail 
Governments. From 1926 to 1932 the treatment 
of Republican prisoners was one of the main 
planks of the Fianna Fail platforms. 

The British Government in 1917, after 
‘Thomas Ashe’s death, made an Order providing 
that persons convicted of offences under the 
“Defence of the Realm Act,” (the equivalent of 
the Emergency Powers Acts), would be “allowed 
to wear their own clothes if sufficient and fit for 
use,” 

Under the Emergency Powers Acts and under 
the Offences Against the State Act the Govern- 
ment is given full powers to prescribe the place 
of detention and the treatment to be given to 
prisoners sentenced by the Special Criminal 
Court or by a Military Court. Those powers 
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returned and gave his decision. 

Restricted as the evidence was, the following 
passages from the evidence of Dr. Duane, who 
has been prison doctor for over 20 years, give 
some idea of the conditions endured by Sean 
McCaughey and the other Republican prisoners 
there: 

Mr. McBride: Are you aware that during 
the four and a half years he was here he was 
never out in the fresh air or sunlight? 

Dr. Duane: As far as I am aware he was 
not. 

Mr. McBride: Would I be right in saying 
that up to twelve or eighteen months ago he 
was kept in solitary confinement and not 
allowed to speak or associate with any other 
persons? 

Dr. Duane: That is right. 

Mr. McBride: Would you treat a dog in 
that fashion? ; 

Mr. McLoubhlin (Counsel for the Prison 
Governor): That is not a proper question. 

Mr. McBride: If you had a dog would you 
treat it in that fashion? 

Dr. Duane (after a pause replied): No. 

Mr. McBride: Did you have to attend the 
prisoner for a nervous breakdown? 

Dr. Duane: He suffered from a nervous 
condition for a time. 

Mr. McBride: By reason of solitary con- 
finement? 

Dr. Duane: I don’t know. 


Having regard to the Deputy Coroner’s atti- 
tude, Counsel and Solicitor for the next-of-kin 
withdrew from the Inquest during the cross ex- 
amination of the doctor. After they had with- 
drawn, Major Barrows, the Governor of the 
prison, who had already given evidence but 
whose cross examination by Counsel for the 
next-of-kin was prevented by the Deputy 
Coroner was recalled by his own Counsel. He 
was not asked to, and in no way controverted 
or attempted to deny the evidence of the prison 
doctor, on the contrary he confirmed it by say- 
ing: 

“He refused to wear prison clothes, and a 
man could not go out in the air without 
clothes, from the health point of view. De- 
cency forbade it, and, apart from that, his 
health would not stand it. You cannot have 
a naked man walking about a prison.” 

At the end of Major Barrow’s evidence his 
Counsel addressed the Jury. Despite every- 
thing, the Jury’s verdict was: 

“That the conditions existing in the prison 
were not all that could be desired according 
to the evidence furnished; but there was no 
reflection on the Governor, Medical Officer or 
Staff intended.” 


OTHER VERDICTS. 

This is the fourth verdict given at Inquests 
within the last ten years expressing censure in 
relation to the treatment of political prisoners. 
Hereunder are particulars of the other three: 


INQUEST ON SEAN GLYNN, 
22nd SEPTEMBER, 1936. 
Sean Glynn, who was arrested on his way 
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Mr. Boland, gave evidence at the Inquest. 
Verdict: 
“We are of opinion that criminal status 
should not be imposed on political prisoners.” 


WAS THIS LAWFUL? 

Believe it or not, Eire prisons function under 
old British Statutes passed respectively in the 
years 1826, 1854 and 1877, especially for Ireland. 
The principal Act is the Act of 1826 (7th George 
IV, C. 74). 

That Act passed 120 years ago provides by 
Section 6 that each prison must have a yard of 
“sufficient dimension to enable the said. prisoners 
to have the benefit of fresh air and exercise 
therein.” By Section 109 it provides that all 
prisoners shall be permitted “to air themselves 
in the yard or yards for at least two hours in 
every day.” 

The same Act also limits the period of close 
confinement which the Keeper or Gaoler may 
impose to one of three days and limits the period 
of close confinement which the Justices of the 
Peace may impose on any prisoner to a maxi- 
mum of one calendar month. 

Convict prisons were set up in Ireland by the 
Convict Prisons (Ireland) Act, 1854 (17 and 18 
Victoria, c. 76), which was passed immediately 
following upon the famine and in the days of 
John Mitchel and O’Donovan Rossa. Portlaoig- 
hise Prison is regulated solely by this Act. 

Yet this Act, passed six years after the *48 
Rising limits the period of close confinement to 
a maximum of one month and provides that, 
that maximum period of one month can only 
be imposed on a convict who was guilty of re- 
peated offences against the prison rules after a 
sworn investigation had taken place by the 
Board of Directors of the prison. 

The most modern Prison Acts, the Prisons 
(Ireland) Act, 1877, (40 and 41 Victoria, e. 49), 
provides that it shall be unlawful for the Gov- 
ernor of any prison to order any prisoner to be 
confined in a punishment cell for any term ex- 
ceeding twenty-four hours. 

Section 55 of that Act provides that it shall 
be unlawful for any Justice to order any pri- 
soner to be confined in a punishment cell for 
any period exceeding fourteen days. 

Rules made by the General Prisons’ Board 
for Ireland and confirmed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in 1894 for convict prisons provide that 
prisoners in separate confinement shall be per- 
mitted to take such exercise in the open air as 
may be deemed necessary for their health on 
medical grounds. 

Rules made in 1925 provide that the maxi- 
mum period of close confinement which can be 
imposed is 14 days and that this maximum 
period can only be imposed by the Visiting 
Committee after a sworn investigation in the case 
of repeated offences. 

By what law or authority was Sean Mc- 
Caughey kept in solitary confinement for three 
years? 

By. what law or authority was Sean Mc- 
Caughey precluded from fresh air for four and 
and half years? 

By whose orders and under what law was he 
treated as he was? 





governmental attitudes to truth, the Ministe 
tried to evade the issue by making a persona 
attack upon McBride, the Counsel for Me 
Caughey’s relatives, who was a member of thi 
IRA up till ten years ago. McBride completel; 
demolished these attacks in a letter publishex 
in the Irish Independent (1/6/46), but the point 
to note is the would-be evasive tactics of th 
Minister. 


Subsequent Prosecutions For 


Sedition 

It was inevitable, and salutary, that Me 
Caughey’s death should arouse the greatest in: 
dignation in Ireland, especially among Republi. 
can supporters. In order to try and overawt 
public opinion, the government proceeded t¢ 
charge three men from Tralee, Richard Eager 
Sean Ryan, and Joseph Sheehy, with sedition 
The charges were based on open air speeche: 
made by the three men, in which they declarec 
that the government in general, and Mr. Bolanc 
in particular, had murdered McCaughey. Ii 
one takes the view that the government knew the 
outcome of their refusal to release the hunge! 
striker, knew that outcome to be death, and ye! 
refrained from action which would have pre 
vented his death, then it is difficult to see that 
these three men overstated the position. Nor 
did the prosecution, apparently, deny the truth 
of the declaration. ‘Sedition was a less seriou: 
charge than treason,” said Prosecuting Counsel 
“Sedition was an attack by words on the Gov- 
ernment of the State calculated to cause riot o1 
tumult.” Whether the attack was justified or 
not does not seem to have been a matter of 
concern to the court. Eager and Ryan were 
sentenced to six months imprisonment, both tc 
be released after six months if they entered 
into personal bail to keep the peace. Sheehy 
was sentenced to four months, to be releasec 
immediately on entering into personal bail tc 
keep the peace. Shechy refused to give any 
undertaking to the court, and was committec 
with the others to prison. 

It is evident that the government is therefor¢ 
trying to suppress the expression of criticism by 
legal oppression. 


What We Owe to the Dead 


The deaths of McCaughey under an Irish 
government immediately invites comparison with 
the death of the Mayor of Cork, Terence Me- 
Swiney, under hunger strike against the British 
government twenty-five years ago. ‘These men’s 
deaths stir people deeply, and it ‘is revolting to 
try and make merely partisan capital out of 
them. The present instance certainly shows 
that an Irish government will act in exactly the 
same brutal manner as the Brtish government 
whose place it took. The government of De 
Valera will no doubt justify its action in Me: 
Caughey’s case by the formula “the government! 
is not prepared to give in to force”—not ever 
the moral force of the hunger strike. And ip 
this they are acting as all governments act, fot 
if they acted otherwise, they would not be gov: 
erning at all. Hence the substitution of on 
ruling party for another only perpetuates thc 
tyranny of man over man. 
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use,” 

Under the Emergency Powers Acts and under 
the Offences Against the State Act the Govern- 
ment is given full powers to prescribe the place 
of detention and the treatment to be given to 
prisoners sentenced by the Special Criminal 
Court or by a Military Court. Those powers 
have been fully availed of in other cases and 
many prisoners serving terms of penal servitude 
were sent to the Curragh, to Arbour Hill and 
to Mountjoy Prison. 

In the Curragh, in Arbour Hill and in Mount- 
joy Prison, Republican prisoners serving terms 
of penal servitude, including life sentences, were 
allowed to wear their own clothes. The law 
itself made provisions to enable prisoners con- 
victed by the Special or Military Courts to 
receive different treatment to that given to 
ordinary criminals. In Portlaoighise Convict 
Prison there were already some Republican 
prisoners there in solitary confinement and with- 
out clothes because they would not wear the 
convict garb.“ It was obvious, therefore, that it 
was intended that he should endure the same 
treatment. 

All these facts were well known to the Min- 
ister for Justice (Boland) and to the Government 
when Sean McCaughey was sent to Portlaoighise. 


THE TREATMENT. 


From September, 1941, until the middle or 
end of 1944, Sean McCaughey was kept in 
solitary confinement in a small cell. He was 
not even allowed out to the lavatory. The 
Republican prisoners were kept in cells far away 
from each other and with empty cells next to 
them so that their solitude should be absolute. 
This lasted for approximately three years. 

About the middle or end of 1944, when the 
authorities feared for the sanity of the prisoners, 
they were allowed out of their cells into a 
larger cell together for one hour in the morning 
and one hour in the afternoon. A substantial 
portion of that hour was occupied in conveying 
the prisoners one by one to and from their cells. 
This was subsequently increased to one and a 
a half hours in the morning and afternoon. They 
were then also allowed one paper per week and 
one letter per month. 

Very often, at least three times per week, 
warders would enter the cells of the Republican 
prisoners and force them to get out of bed and 
to stand bare naked on the floor of the cell and 
then proceed with a most degrading and humil- 
iating search of their bodies; every part of the 
body being inspected. The alleged purpose of 
this humiliating body search was to discover 
weapons. 

By law convicts were allowed visits at regular 
intervals. Sean McCaughey was allowed no 
visits during the 4} years he was in Portlaoig- 
hise Convict Prison. (He was, however, allowed 
visits from relatives during his hunger strike.— 
Ep). 

Peon the time he entered Portlaoighise Con- 
vict Prison until his emaciated body was covered 
by a Francissan habit on his death he was naked 
save for his prison blankets. From the time he 
arrived until his remains were carried out he 
was never out in the open air. 


sean Glynn, who was arrested on his way 


treated as he was? 
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Governments Prefer Franeo to Revolution 


The situation regarding the great powers’ 
“attitude” to General Franco remains much the 
same—a tissue of mingled deceit and propaganda 
gestures. By UNO’s method of proposal and 
counter-proposal, individual resolutions and com- 
mittee recommendations; by introducing the 
question “does Franco Spain constitute a threat 
to world peace”, instead of considering its effect 
on the Spanish working class; by every kind 
of sophistry and hair-splitting, the matter has 
been dragged out now in just the same manner 
as the deliberations of the League of Nations 
made us familiar with. ‘The inevitable result 
is that the keen interest in the Franco question 
which was excited by the judicial murder of 
Cristino Garcia has now gradually cooled off. 
Probably, if one were to ask someone at random 
in the street what he thought of the Cristino 
Garcia, he would have forgotten to whom the 
foreign sounding name refers to. Such is the 
undoubted object of all this delay and discus- 
sion about something which is actually a moral 
question—should a brutal fascist regime be 
tolerated? It dissipates indignation in disillu- 
sion and frustration. 


In Freedom we have maintaned from the be- 
ginning that the governments of the world were 
only concerned to make gestures to satisfy anti- 
fascist public opinion. Between Franco and the 
revolutionary Spanish workers animated by 
Anarchist ideas, the world’s governments un- 
hesitatingly choose Franco, though they would 
no doubt prefer someone else with a different 
name to keep the Spanish workers in subjection. 
It is interesting to find the Manchester Guardian, 
in its editorial for 19/6/46, hinting at the same 
view: “It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
in these debates on Spain most of the Security 
Council members have been more intent on 
striking an impressive attitude than in getting 
rid of General Franco.” . 


The question of “a threat to world peace” 
also receives some sardonic discussion in the 
same editorial. “If the possession of too large 
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Notice 


A few copies of George Orwell's 


“(CRITICAL ESSAYS” 


are now available at 
FREEDOM BOOKSHOP, 
27, Red Lion Street, London, W.C.1 
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an army is a threat to peace then clearly Yugo- 
slavia (to take but one instance) could be brought 
under this definition. If fascist tendencies are 
a threat to peace, then General Peron’s Argen- 
tina (now warmly befriended by Soviet Russia) 
might not easily escape.” 

Is it to be wondered at that disillusion follows 
in the wake of all this shifty gesture-mongering? 
But maybe the disillusion will go further than 


the politicians wish. It may extend beyond thi 
immediate issues to the men and their machiner’ 
for stalling off popular demands. That disillu. 
sionment—the abandonment of faith in politi 
cians and governments—will be salutary; it ma} 
lead to the direct action on the part of th 
peoples of the world which will sweep away th 
gestures and the shadows, and establish th 
reality of justice and equality and truth. 





“Demob” Deception 


The evening papers for June 13th bore the 
headline: “Demob Ended By Dec. 31. Says Mr. 
Morrison”, and it appears that he told the 
Labour Party Conference that, “Demobilisation 
was running so rapidly that it would be virtually 
complete by December 31.” 

No doubt the delegates cheered this heartening 
news and said, “About time too”. But members 
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of the forces can easily see that it means exactl 
nothing. Whose demobilisation? How can i 
be “‘virtually completed” if men called up afte 
that date will, as already announced, serve fo 
a period of two years? We must assume tha 
Mr. Morrison was referring to men called w 
before the end of the war. 

The latest age-and-service group whose releas 
date has been announced is number 40, whos 
release begins half-way through September 
From this we can guess, optimistically, tha 
50 Group will be out by the end of the year 
Now a young conscript in that group will b 
that time have served for four years. (Sine 
that is the group containing men called up a 
18 in Dec. 1942). So Mr. Morrison consider 
that despite the fact that there will still be ij 
the army men who have served for up to fou 
years, demobilisation will be virtually complet 
by the end of the year. 

Either he has a very peculiar interpretatioy 
of the words “virtually complete’, or else th 
government intends to speed up the demobilisa 
tion radically, which is unlikely since it ha 
already broken its previous promise by slowin; 
it down ‘considerably : — 

“Mr. Attlee on demobilisation, Decembe 

6, 1945: ‘We are doing (demobilising) 12,001 

a day, 100,000 a week, and that is going t 

continue . . . It is not ending at the end o 

the year .. . We are carrying on, at the rate. 

Results ,announced by Mr. Isaacs yester: 
day: January, 100,000 a week out; February 

91,000 a week. Average weekly release fo: 

first six months of this year 74,000; averag 

for July to September, 40,000.” 

Evening Standard, 17/4/46 
Or else Mr. Morrison, fully conversant with th 
facts, was deliberately misleading the conference: 
and the public on this issue. Knowing th 
record of our ‘Labour’ leaders, this seems to b 
the most probable explanation. How mud 
longer will the people allow themselves to bi 
so flagrantly deceived? 

Cc. W. 
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bout the Irish Hunger Strikers 


He went on hunger strike on the 19th April, 
1946, and went on thirst strike on the 24th 
April, 1946. His formal demand was for re- 
lease, but it was intimated that he would go 
off hunger and thirst strike if he were removed 
to the Curragh. He died in a prison cell on 
Saturday the 11th May, 1946, at 1.5 a.m. 


THE INQUEST. 

The Inquest was held in the prison. The 
jury were selected by the police. The Deputy 
Coroner who held the Inquest refused to allow 
Counsel for the next-of-kin (Mr. McBride) to 
cross examine the Governor and finally tried to 
limit the cross examination of the prison doctor 
to the health of Sean McCaughey on the 19th 
April, 1946. At one stage when an application 
was made to him by Counsel for the next-of- 
kin he called over the State Solicitor who was 
appearing for the Governor, left the room with 
him, stayed away for five to ten minutes then 
returned and gave his decision. 

Restricted as the evidence was, the following 
passages from the evidence of Dr. Duane, who 
ca been prison doctor for over 20 years, give 
some idea of the conditions endured by Sean 
McCaughey and the other Republican prisoners 
there: 

Mr. McBride: Are you aware that during 
the four and a half years he was here he was 
never out in the fresh air or sunlight? 

Dr. Duane: As far as I am aware he was 
not. 

Mr. McBride: Would I be right in saying 
that up to twelve or eighteen months ago he 
was kept in solitary confinement and not 
allowed to speak or associate with any other 
persons? 

Dr. Duane: That is right. 

Mr. McBride: Would you treat a dog in 
that fashion? 

Mr. McLoubhlin (Counsel for the Prison 
Governor): That is not a proper question. 

Mr. McBride: If you had a dog would you 
treat it in that fashion? 

Dr. Duane (after a pause replied): No. 

Mr. McBride: Did you have to attend the 
prisoner for a nervous breakdown? 

Dr. Duane: He suffered from a nervous 
condition for a time. 

Mr. McBride: By reason of solitary con- 
finement? 

Dr. Duane: I don’t know. 

Having regard to the Deputy Coroner’s atti- 
tude, Counsel and Solicitor for the next-of-kin 
withdrew from the Inquest during the cross ex- 
amination of the doctor. After they had with- 
drawn, Major Barrows, the Governor of the 
prison, who had already given evidence but 
whose cross examination by Counsel for the 
next-of-kin was prevented by the Deputy 
Coroner was recalled by his own Counsel. He 


from Limerick to Bodenstown, was kept in soli- 
tary confinement for some months in Arbour 
Hiil. He was found hanging in his cell. 
Verdict: 
“We are of opinion that the deceased was 
not a fit subject for solitary confinement in 
Arbour Hill Detention Barracks.” 


INQUEST ON ANTHONY DARCY, 
17th APRIL, 1940. 
One of six Republican prisoners who went on 
hunger strike for political treatment. 
Verdict: 

“We are of opinion that immediate action 
should be taken with regard to the five men 
at present on hunger strike and in a serious 
condition.” 


INQUEST ON SEAN McNEELA, 
22nd APRIL, 1940. 

Went on hunger strike for political treatment 
with Anthony Darcy. The Minister of Fustice, 
Mr. Boland, gave evidence at the Inquest. 
Verdict: 

“We are of opinion that criminal status 
should not be imposed on political prisoners.” 


WAS THIS LAWFUL? 

Believe it or not, Eire prisons function under 
old British Statutes passed respectively in the 
years 1826, 1854 and 1877, especially for Ireland. 
The principal Act is the Act of 1826 (7th George 
IV, C. 74). 

That Act passed 120 years ago provides by 
Section 6 that each prison must have a yard of 
“sufficient dimension to enable the said. prisoners 
to have the benefit of fresh air and exercise 
therein.” By Section 109 it provides that all 
prisoners shall be permitted “to air themselves 
in the yard or yards for at least two hours in 
every day.” 

The same Act also limits the period of close 
confinement which the Keeper or Gaoler may 
impose to one of three days and limits the period 
of close confinement which the Justices of the 
Peace may impose on any prisoner to a maxi- 
mum of one calendar month. 

Convict prisons were set up in Ireland by the 
Convict Prisons (Ireland) Act, 1854 (17 and 18 
Victoria, c. 76), which was passed immediately 
following upon the famine and in the days of 
John Mitchel and O’Donovan Rossa. Portlaoig- 
hise Prison is regulated solely by this Act. 

Yet this Act, passed six years after the 748 
Rising limits the period of close confinement to 
a maximum of one month and provides that, 
that maximum period of one month can only 
be imposed on a convict who was guilty of re- 
peated offences against the prison rules after a 
sworn investigation had taken place by the 
Board of Directors of the prison. 

The most modern Prison Acts, the Prisons 
(Ireland) Act, 1877, (40 and 41 Victoria, e. 49), 
provides that it shall be unlawful for the Govy- 
ernor of any prison to order any prisoner to be 


During the course of the inquest, the prison 
governor gave evidence that he received instruc- 
tions from the Minister of Justice regarding 
McCaughey’s case. “They were standing in- 
structions that under no circumstances will 
prisoners be released by virtue of hunger strikes, 
that this prisoner or any other prisoner will not 
be released by virtue of hunger strike.” The 
governor clearly held that he himself was not 
responsible therefore. Like the Nuremburg 
Nazis he was “‘only acting under orders”. The 
possibility of resigning rather than do a man 
to death at the order of the Minister does not 
seem to have occurred to him, nor to the doctor 
who, standing by, was acquiescing in the pro- 
ceedings. Nevertheless, it is clear that the direct 
order came from Boland the Minister of Justice, 
and therefore fixes responsibility for Mc- 
Caughey’s death upon the Government. 

With the shamelessness which characterizes 
governmental attitudes to truth, the Minister 
tried to evade the issue by making a personal 
attack upon McBride, the Counsel for Mc- 
Caughey’s relatives, who was a member of the 
IRA up till ten years ago. McBride completely 
demolished these attacks in a letter published 
in the Irish Independent (1/6/46), but the point 
to note is the would-be evasive tactics of the 
Minister. 


Subsequent Prosecutions For 
Sedition 


It was inevitable, and salutary, that Mc- 
Caughey’s death should arouse the greatest in- 
dignation in Ireland, especially among Republi- 
can supporters. In order to try and overawe 
public opinion, the government proceeded to 
charge three men from Tralee, Richard Eager, 
Sean Ryan, and Joseph Sheehy, with sedition. 
The charges were based on open air speeches 
made by the three men, in which they declared 
that the government in general, and Mr. Boland 
in particular, had murdered McCaughey. If 
one takes the view that the government knew the 
outcome of their refusal to release the hunger 
striker, knew that outcome to be death, and yet 
refrained from action which would have pre- 
vented his death, then it is difficult to see that 
these three men overstated the position. Nor 
did the prosecution, apparently, deny the truth 
of the declaration. ‘Sedition was a less serious 
charge than treason,” said Prosecuting Counsel. 
“Sedition was an attack by words on the Goy- 
ernment of the State calculated to cause riot or 
tumult.” Whether the attack was justified or 
not does not seem to have been a matter of 
concern to the court. Eager and Ryan were 
sentenced to six months imprisonment, both to 
be released after six months if they entered 
into personal bail to keep the peace. Sheehy 
was sentenced to four months, to be released 


immediately on entering into personal bail to 
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Besides Connolly and his associates, besides 
ihe present hunger strikers and their predeces- 
sors like McSwiney, there are a vast army of 
nameless men and women who have died in the 
struggle against governments. It is not enough 
to proclaim them as martyrs to be brought out 
at convenient moments to serve party ends. We 
cannot redeem their sacrifice, for we cannot 
bring them back to life. But the least we can 
do is to try and see that their deaths were not 
futile in the sense that they have not taught 
us anything. We owe it to the dead to learn 
from their sacrifices. 

What do we see here if not a repetition of 
the events of 1916 to 1921? It is a different 
government, and the irony lies in the fact that 
the present government stepped over the bodies 
of the Irish dead into the shoes of the departing 
English. Are the Irish workers to do it again 
—substitute yet another tyranny for the one 
which now lets the hunger strikers go to the 
limit? Or is the lesson demonstrated enough; 
that workers fight not to determine who shall 
rule over them, but to determine that they shall 
not be ruled over at all? 
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FOOD SITUATION IN RUSSIA 


(continued from p. 1) 
payments range from 50 to 100 per cent. of the 
earnings. Non-unionists receive half of the 
amount set. 
Low Pensions 

_ “Totally-incapacitated and old-aged are out- 
side the social insurance scheme, and payments 
to them are made from a special State fund. 
This payment is also governed by the length of 
service of the applicant with their former place 
of employment. The pension for these people 
is very low, as is also their food ration allowance, 
and if the pensioner has not friends or a family 
to help him out with food, his position is indeed 
very bad. 

“The effects of this lack of adequate care for 
these people can be seen in the large number 
of beggars that a person living in the Soviet 
Union encounters at railway stations, outside 
churches, in the streets, and at the open market 
places. 

“Child endowment is paid in the Soviet Union 
until the child attains the age of five years, when 
payment ceases,” 

REVOLUTIONARY WORKERS DENIED 

ACCESS TO RUSSIA OR SILENCED 

It may be objected that the testimony of 
workers who possess a revolutionary outlook 
would be preferable to that of ex-Ministers to 
Russia. We can only agree. Unfortunately, 
revolutionary workers are denied access to the 
Soviet Union; or if they do go there to seek a 


haven from Fascist oppression elsewhere, as our 
Anarchist comrades Ghezzi and. Patrin:. 


tae as... 


Restricted as the evidence was, the following 
yassages from the evidence of Dr. Duane, who 
1as been prison doctor for over 20 years, give 
ome idea of the conditions endured by Sean 
McCaughey and the other Republican prisoners 
here: 

Mr. McBride: Are you aware that during 
the four and a half years he was here he was 
never out in the fresh air or sunlight? 

Dr. Duane: As far as I am aware he was 
not. 

Mr. McBride: Would I be right in saying 
that up to twelve or eighteen months ago he 
was kept in solitary confinement and not 
allowed to speak or associate with any other 
persons? 

Dr. Duane: That is right. 

Mr. McBride: Would you treat a dog in 
that fashion? 

Mr. McLoubhlin (Counsel for the Prison 
Governor): That is not a proper question. 

Mr. McBride: If you had a dog would you 
treat it in that fashion? 

Dr. Duane (after a pause replied): No. 

Mr. McBride: Did you have to attend the 
prisoner for a nervous breakdown? 

Dr. Duane: He suffered from a nervous 
condition for a time. 

Mr. McBride: By reason of: solitary con- 
finement? 

Dr. Duane: I don’t know. 

Having regard to the Deputy Coroner’s atti- 
ude, Counsel and Solicitor for the next-of-kin 
vithdrew from the Inquest during the cross ex- 
mination of the doctor. After they had with- 
lrawn, Major Barrows, the Governor of the 
wison, who had already given evidence but 
vhose cross examination by Counsel for the 
lext-of-kin was prevented by the Deputy 
Joroner was -recalled by his own Counsel. He 
vas not asked to, and in no way controverted 
ir attempted to deny the evidence of the prison 
loctor, on the contrary he confirmed it by say- 
ng: 

“He refused to wear prison clothes, and a 
man could not go out in the air without 
clothes, from the health point of view. De- 
cency forbade it, and, apart from that, his 
health would not stand it. You cannot have 
a naked man walking about a prison.” 

At the end of Major Barrow’s evidence his 
sounsel addressed the Jury. Despite every- 
hing, the Jury’s verdict was: 

“That the conditions existing in the prison 
were not all that could be desired according 
to the evidence furnished; but there was no 
reflection on the Governor, Medical Officer or 
Staff intended.” 


OTHER VERDICTS. 

This is the fourth verdict given at Inquests 
vithin the last ten years expressing censure in 
elation to the treatment of political prisoners. 
lereunder are particulars of the other three: 


INQUEST ON SEAN GLYNN, 
22nd SEPTEMBER, 1936. 
Sean Glynn, who was arrested on his way 





Verdict: i iaie 
“We are of opinion that criminal status 
should not be imposed on political prisoners.” 


WAS THIS LAWFUL? 

Believe it or not, Eire prisons function under 
old British Statutes passed respectively in the 
years 1826, 1854 and 1877, especially for Ireland. 
The principal Act is the Act of 1826 (7th George 
IV, C. 74). 

That Act passed 120 years ago provides by 
Section 6 that each prison must have a yard of 
“sufficient dimension to enable the said. prisoners 
to have the benefit of fresh air and exercise 
therein.” By Section 109 it provides that all 
prisoners shall be permitted “to air themselves 
in the yard or yards for at least two hours in 
every day.” 

The same Act also limits the period of close 
confinement which the Keeper or Gaoler may 
impose to one of three days and limits the period 
of close confinement which the Justices of the 
Peace may impose on any prisoner to a maxi- 
mum of one calendar month. 

Convict prisons were set up in Ireland by the 
Convict Prisons (Ireland) Act, 1854 (17 and 18 
Victoria, c. 76), which was passed immediately 
following upon the famine and in the days of 
John Mitchel and O’Donovan Rossa. Portlaoig- 
hise Prison is regulated solely by this Act. 

Yet this Act, passed six years after the °48 
Rising limits the period of close confinement to 
a maximum of one month and provides that, 
that maximum period of one month can only 
be imposed on a convict who was guilty of re- 
peated offences against the prison rules after a 
sworn investigation had taken place by the 
Board of Directors of the prison. 

The most modern Prison Acts, the Prisons 
(Ireland) Act, 1877, (40 and 41 Victoria, e. 49), 
provides that it shall be unlawful for the Goy- 
ernor of any prison to order any prisoner to be 
confined in a punishment cell for any term ex- 
ceeding twenty-four hours. 

Section 55 of that Act provides that it shall 
be unlawful for any Justice to order any pri- 
soner to be confined in a punishment cell for 
any period exceeding fourteen days. 

Rules made by the General Prisons’ Board 
for Ireland and confirmed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in 1894 for convict prisons provide that 
prisoners in separate confinement shall be per- 
mitted to take such exercise in the open air as 
may be deemed necessary for their health on 
medical grounds. 

Rules made in 1925 provide that the maxi- 
mum period of close confinement which can be 
imposed is 14 days and that this maximum 
period can only be imposed by the Visiting 
Committee after a sworn investigation in the case 
of repeated offences. 

By what law or authority was Sean Mc- 
Caughey kept in solitary confinement for three 
years? 

By what law or authority was Sean Mc- 
Caughey precluded from fresh air for four and 
and half years? 

By whose orders and under what law was he 
treated as he was? 





tried tO evade the issue Dy Making a personal 
attack upon McBride, the Counsel for Mc- 
Caughey’s relatives, who was a member of the 
IRA up till ten years ago. McBride completely 
demolished these attacks in a letter published 
in the Irish Independent (1/6/46), but the point 
to note is the would-be evasive tactics of the 
Minister. 


Subsequent Prosecutions For 
Sedition 


It was inevitable, and salutary, that Mc- 
Caughey’s death should arouse the greatest in- 
dignation in Ireland, especially among Republi- 
can supporters. In order to try and overawe 
public opinion, the government proceeded to 
charge three men from Tralee, Richard Eager, 
Sean Ryan, and Joseph Sheehy, with sedition. 
The charges were based on open air speeches 
made by the three men, in which they declared 
that the government in general, and Mr. Boland 
in particular, had murdered McCaughey. If 
one takes the view that the government knew the 
outcome of their refusal to release the hunger 
striker, knew that outcome to be death, and yet 
refrained from action which would have pre- 
vented his death, then it is difficult to see that 
these three men overstated the position. Nor 
did the prosecution, apparently, deny the truth 
of the declaration. “Sedition was a less serious 
charge than treason,” said Prosecuting Counsel. 
“Sedition was an attack by words on the Goy- 
ernment of the State calculated to cause riot or 
tumult.” Whether the attack was justified or 
not does not seem to have been a matter of 
concern to the court. Eager and Ryan were 
sentenced to six months imprisonment, both to 
be released after six months if they entered 
into personal bail to keep the peace. Sheehy 
was sentenced to four months, to be released 
immediately on entering into personal bail to 
keep the peace. Shechy refused to give any 
undertaking to the court, and was committed 
with the others to prison. 

It is evident that the government is therefore 
trying to suppress the expression of criticism by 
legal oppression. 


What We Owe to the Dead 


The deaths of McCaughey under an Irish 
government immediately invites comparison with 
the death of the Mayor of Cork, Terence Mc- 
Swiney, under hunger strike against the British 
government twenty-five years ago. These men’s 
deaths stir people deeply, and it ‘is revolting to 
try and make merely partisan capital out of 
them. The present instance certainly shows 
that an Irish government will act in exactly the 
same brutal manner as the Brtish government 
whose place it took. The government of De 
Valera will no doubt justify its action in Mc- 
Caughey’s case by the formula “the government 
is not prepared to give in to force’—not even 
the moral force of the hunger strike. And in 
this they are acting as all governments act, for 
if they acted otherwise, they would not be gov- 
erning at all. Hence the substitution of one 
ruling party for another only perpetuates the 
tyranny of man over man. 





fovernments Prefer Franco to Revolution 





Mmute Or is the lesson demonstrated enough; 
that workers fight not to determine who shall 
rule over them, but to determine that they shall 
not be ruled over at all? 
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FOOD SITUATION IN RUSSIA 


(continued from p. 1) 
payments range from 50 to 100 per cent. of the 
earnings. Non-unionists receive half of the 
amount set. 
Low Pensions 

“Totally-incapacitated and old-aged are out- 
side the social insurance scheme, and payments 
to them are made from a special State fund. 
This payment is also governed by the length of 
service of the applicant with their former place 
of employment. The pension for these people 
is very low, as is also their food ration allowance, 
and if the pensioner has not friends or a family 
to help him out with food, his position is indeed 
very bad. 

“The effects of this lack of adequate care for 
these people can be seen in the large number 
of beggars that a person living in the Soviet 
Union encounters at railway stations, outside 
churches, in the streets, and at the open market 
places. 

“Child endowment is paid in the Soviet Union 
until the child attains the age of five years, when 
payment ceases,” 

REVOLUTIONARY WORKERS DENIED 

ACCESS TO RUSSIA OR SILENCED 


It may be objected that the testimony of 
workers who possess a revolutionary outlook 
would be preferable to that of ex-Ministers to 
Russia. We can only agree. Unfortunately, 
revolutionary workers are denied access to the 
Soviet Union; or if they do go there to seek a 
haven from Fascist oppression elsewhere, as our 
Anarchist comrades Ghezzi and Petrini, for ex- 
ample, did, they are imprisoned and nothing 
more is heard of them. Where socialists who 
sympathized with the Russian regime at first, 
like André Gide and Anton Ciliga, have gone 
there and been shocked at the condition of the 
workers in the Socialist State—shocked into de- 
claring what they saw, they have been subjected 
to a shameless campaign of slander by the nat- 
ional Communist Parties. While we place most 
reliance on the testimony of workers who are 
not tied to Party discipline and Party lines, the 
secrecy imposed by the Kremlin, makes it neces- 
sary to draw some evidence from such sources 
as Maloney provides. 





Land Notes 
(Continued from p. 3) 
fundamentally futile, for even the modest in- 
creases that may succeed in obtaining are largely 


illusory and soon nullified by the rising prices 
of consumer goods. And so ad infinitum. 


Labour Shortage? 


It is surprising to learn from the Ministry of 
Labour report for April 8th that on that date 
there were 5,500 agricultural workers registered 
as unemployed. In view of official and other 
statements concerning the acute shortage of 
labour on the land, one can only conclude that 
these chaps simply don’t want to work. Or is 
there perhaps another explanation? 
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tyranny of man over man. 





Governments Prefer Franeo to Revolution 


The situation regarding the great powers’ 
attitude” to General Franco remains much the 
ume—a tissue of mingled deceit and propaganda 
estures. By UNO’s method of proposal and 
ounter-proposal, individual resolutions and com- 
nittee recommendations; by introducing the 
juestion “does Franco Spain constitute a threat 
0 world peace”, instead of considering its effect 
nm the Spanish working class; by every kind 
f sophistry and hair-splitting, the matter has 
wen dragged out now in just the same manner 
§ the deliberations of the League of Nations 
nade us familiar with. The inevitable result 
) that the keen interest in the Franco question 
vhich was excited by the judicial murder of 
sristino Garcia has now gradually cooled off. 
'robably, if one were to ask someone at random 
n the street what he thought of the Cristino 
yarcia, he would have forgotten to whom the 
oreign sounding name refers to. Such is the 
indoubted object of all this delay and discus- 
ion about something which is actually a moral 
juestion—should a brutal fascist regime be 
olerated? It dissipates indignation in disillu- 
ion and frustration. 


In Freedom we have maintaned from the be- 
inning that the governments of the world were 
nly concerned to make gestures to satisfy anti- 
ascist public opinion. Between Franco and the 
evolutionary Spanish workers animated by 
\narchist ideas, the world’s governments un- 
lesitatingly choose Franco, though they would 
i0 doubt prefer someone else with a different 
lame to keep the Spanish workers in subjection. 
t is interesting to find the Manchester Guardian, 
Nn its editorial for 19/6/46, hinting at the same 
‘iew: “It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
n these debates on Spain most of the Security 
Souncil members have been more intent on 
triking an impressive attitude than in getting 
id of General Franco.” 


The question of “a threat to world peace” 
Iso receives some sardonic discussion in the 
ame editorial. “If the possession of too large 
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an army is a threat to peace then clearly Yugo- 
slavia (to take but one instance) could be brought 
under this definition. If fascist tendencies are 
a threat to peace, then General Peron’s Argen- 
tina (now warmly befriended by Soviet Russia) 
might not easily escape.” 

Is it to be wondered at that disillusion follows 
in the wake of all this shifty gesture-mongering? 
But maybe the disillusion will go further than 


the politicians wish. It may extend beyond the 
immediate issues to the men and their machinery 
for stalling off popular demands. That disillu- 
sionment—the abandonment of faith in politi- 
cians and governments—will be salutary; it may 
lead to the direct action on the part of the 
peoples of the world which will sweep away the 
gestures and the shadows, and establish the 
reality of justice and equality and truth. 





“Demob” Deception 


The evening papers for June 13th bore the 
headline: “Demob Ended By Dec. 31. Says Mr. 
Morrison”, and it appears that he told the 
Labour Party Conference that, “Demobilisation 
was running so rapidly that it would be virtually 
complete by December 31.” : 

No doubt the delegates cheered this heartening 
news and said, “About time too”. But members 
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of the forces can easily see that it means exactly 
nothing. Whose demobilisation? How can it 
be “virtually completed” if men called up after 
that date will, as already announced, serve for 
a period of two years? We must assume that 
Mr. Morrison was referring to men called up 
before the end of the war. 

The latest age-and-service group whose release 
date has been announced is number 40, whose 
release begins half-way through September. 
From this we can guess, optimistically, that 
50 Group will be out by the end of the year. 
Now a young conscript in that group will by 
that time have served for four years. (Since 
that is the group containing men called up at 
18 in Dec. 1942). So Mr. Morrison considers 
that despite the fact that there will still be in 
the army men who have served for up to four 
years, demobilisation will be virtually complete 
by the end of the year. 

Either he has a very peculiar interpretation 
of the words “virtually complete”, or else the 
government intends to speed up the demobilisa- 
tion radically, which is unlikely since it has 
already broken its previous promise by slowing 
it down *considerably : — 

“Mr. Attlee on demobilisation, December 

6, 1945: ‘We are doing (demobilising) 12,000 

a day, 100,000 a week, and that is going to 

continue . . . It is not ending at the end of 

the year . . . We are carrying on, at the rate.’ 
Results ,announced by Mr. Isaacs yester- 
day: January, 100,000 a week out; February, 

91,000 a week. Average weekly release for 

first six months of this year 74,000; average 

for July to September, 40,000.” 

Evening Standard, 17/4/46. 
Or else Mr. Morrison, fully conversant with the 
facts, was deliberately misleading the conference 
and the public on this issue. Knowing the 
record of our ‘Labour’ leaders, this seems to be 
the most probable explanation. How much 
longer will the people allow themselves to be 
so flagrantly deceived? 

Cc. W. 
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Labour report for April 8th that on that date 
there were 5,500 agricultural workers registered 
as unemployed. In view of official and other 
statements concerning the acute shortage of 
labour on the land, one can only conclude that 
these chaps simply don’t want to work. Or is 
there perhaps another explanation? 


German Prisoners. 


Meanwhile it is reported from Lincolnshire 
that German prisoners are adopting a “go-slow” 
policy as a protest against their apparently in- 
definite detention in this country. On the food 
supplied to those whom I have worked with it 
is difficult to see how they can muster sufficient 


physical energy to do farm labouring even 
slowly. : 


The War and the Land. 


According to the Minister for War, of the 
288,177 acres of land taken over by the War 
Office under the powers granted to it by the 
Defence Regulations 53,145 acres were in pro- 
cess of being released. Of the 1,939,905 acres 
over which the War Office has training rights 
444,130 acres were in process of being released. 
Anyone who has had to deal personally with 
a state department will know that the operative 
words are “in process of”. This vast acreage, 
much of it excellent farming land, is idle, is 
deteriorating in productive capacity, much per- 
manently ruined. Meanwhile cuts in rations 
are announced. 


Majesty of the Law. 


Recently a farmer in the North of England 
was fined £5 for using a tractor to tow a load 
of logs to the station, the magistrates maintain- 
ing that logs were not agricultural produce. Had 
he made the journey with a couple of bags of 
potatoes aboard, it would have been quite in 
order. But, as Mr. Chuter Ede said in a speech 
on June 13th, “The law is a majestic thing 
and it has got to be a little more majestic than 
it is to-day because the law is an expression of 
the consciousness of the community”. I admit 
I hadn’t thought of it that way. 

“Girls Seek Carefree Life on the Land”, 
(News Chronicle, 20/6/46). I hope they find 


it. 
G. V. 
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